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Cuapter VII. 


4 has rest of the party have dispersed, and Althea sits on a 
sofa beside Clare, her eyes brimming with angry tears. 
Miss Delafield, their innocent occasion, has, in going away, under 
Edward’s very nose, asked for her address, and for leave to call 
upon her, and she has bungled and stammered in her efforts to evade 
the little civility. Her wounded spirit would have carried her out 
of the house at once had not Clare, by an imploring sign, urged 
her stay. Mrs. Boteler had seen the expression of the two faces 
on their return from their trip to the back drawing-room, and 
is now engaged in pouring balm into the hurts of the worst 
mauled of the two combatants. 

“He is in love; people in love are always unjust.” 

“He spoke to me in a way that was perfectly unjustifiable.” 

“Did he? He always was rather peppery; but I think he 
wanted to make you an amende. He would have liked to shake 
hands with you, only you turned so resolutely away. 

“And now perhaps he will be killed in a railway accident 
going back to Oxford,” says Althea lugubriously, one large tear 
bursting from its dyke and running down her nose. 

Clare laughs. 

“That is piling on the agony !” 

“What harm did he suppose I should do the girl?” —with a 
fresh burst of indignation. 

“ Perhaps ”—hesitatingly—“ he was a little afraid that you 


might inoculate her with your views of marriage.” 
VOL. Ox, x 
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“What does he know about my views of marriage? He hag 

never had the fairness to let me state them.” 
“Do not you think that, if two people know that they differ 

fundamentally upon a subject, silence is the wisest course ?” 

“No, I do not; I like fresh air. I think that there ig no 
subject that is not the better for ventilation.” 

Mrs. Boteler gives a slight inward shudder. There is such 
a whiff of Faustina about this last sentence. It takes a minute 
to conquer her repulsion before she can ask, “You go on 
liking your life?” Althea has captured her errant teardrop, and 
her eyes sparkle bright and dry. 

“Tt is hardly a question of liking. If you mean, do I still 
think I have chosen wisely, I answer emphatically, in spite of 
you all, in spite of Ned ””—faltering—“‘ Yes, I do.’ ” 

Clare looks at her wistfully. She would like to put a great 
many questions as to the details of that life which has thinned 
her sister’s face, and yet lit it with such a fire of enthusiasm; 
but the intense distaste which she shares with the rest of 
her family for alluding, even obliquely, to Miss Bateson keeps 
her silent. 

“You have grown thin!” 

“Have 1? That only proves that I added superfluous flesh to 
all my other superfluities.” 

Altogether it is not a great success, though Clare at parting 
gives her a close sisterly hug, and says ruefully : 

“Ido not like to let you go. I want to keep you and fatten 
you up. I do not believe that that wo I mean, I am sure you 
have not enough to eat,” 

It is with a lump in her throat that Althea, from the summit 
of her return bus—she has grown in the last five weeks a past- 
mistress in the colours of those puzzling vehicles—reflects upon 
her family. How nice they all looked—how much handsomer 
than she had remembered them! and how well they do with- 
out her ! 

They did not ask her one question as to the great and heart- 
rending subjects which have burnt all other and lesser interests 
out of her own life. They did not show, because they did not 
feel, the least concern for the tens of thousands of stunted, 
starved, and poisoned lives running parallel to their own wadded 
satin ones. 

What tales she could have told them of the hopeless women, 
and dwindled little children, and famine-goaded men, to whom 
Faustina and Drake have dedicated their lives! But they would 
not have listened to her if she had. Edward would have—nay, 
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but what could Edward say or do more wounding than what, 
without any provocation on her part, he had already done? And 
Clare would have looked alarmed and given the conversation a 
swift, if gentle, ply in some happier direction. 

Her bus does not take her quite to her own Mansions; she 
has to walk a few hundred yards along that mean and noisy 
street whose proximity helps to bring the rents of More Mansions 
within indigent means. She has got half-way through it, when 
she sees one of the two persons whom she has been so favourably 
comparing with her own kinsfolk coming to meet her. 

Drake and she have been several times in each other’s company 
since their first informal introduction over the drunken cook’s 
body, though not often ¢éte-a-téte. Whenever this has happened 
there has always been on Althea’s mind, and perhaps also a little 
in her manner, the print of that impression which the knowledge 
of his great renunciation had graved there on her first hearing it. 

He is frowning over some disagreeable thought when she 
frst catches sight of him, but they meet with two smiles. 

“Have you been to see Miss Bateson ? ” 

“Yes,” 

“Did you find her? Oh, but of course you did. She had to 
stay at home to see a person on business.” 

“T was that person.” 

“Were you?” 

There is a slight inflexion of surprise in her voice at Faustina’s 
not having mentioned this fact; but she does not dwell upon it. 

“You look tired.” 

“T have been to see my family.” 

“Ts that an epigram ?” 

She laughs a little dismally. 

“No; but they live a long way off, and my bus was a very 
jolting one. I felt as if I were out hunting.” 

“May I walk with you to your door?” 

It is so deeply unlikely that Edward will return to Oxford vid 
Flood Street, Chelsea, that she answers without any perceptible 
delay: “ Yes, do.” 

He walks along beside her quite silently—so silently that she 
wonders why he had volunteered his company. At last, when the 
reat pile of red brick that is to part them looms near, he speaks : 

. ~ you care to hear what my business with Miss Bateson 
was ?” 

“If you care to tell it me !”—surprised. 

He still hesitates. 


“T hope, at all events, that it was satisfactory.” 
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“Tt would be impossible to imagine anything less so,” 

He pauses before adding to this vague yet emphatic statement 
of failure, an apparently irrelevant question. 

“Are you fond of asking favours? I am not. Well, I have 
just asked one, and been refused.” 

“A favour?” It is the word that has been ringing in Althea’s 
head since her brother’s insulting employment of it, and her 
forehead involuntarily contracts. “Was it Faustina whom you 
asked ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T am sure that if it had been anything possible she would 
have granted it.” 

“Are you? Why?” 

“ Because she never spares herself, and because I know what a 
—what a high value she has for you.” 

“Has she? Oh, we puff each other off when it suits us.” 

She looks indignantly at him, but apparently he is too much 
absorbed to notice it. 

“ You know her extraordinary faculty for getting up enough of 
a subject that she knows nothing of to write a rousing article 
upon it?” 

“T know the clearness and strength of her mind, and her power 
of picking out essentials from accessories.” 

“ Well ”—a little impatiently—“let us call it that; then, a 
fortiori you would think that it would be easy to her to knock 
off a few pages upon a subject that she really does know some- 
thing about ?” 

“Yes?” 

“T have had it very much at heart that she should write 
me an article upon ‘Dangerous Trades,’ and get it into the 
Universal.” 

“ And she refused ? ” 

“ Point-blank.” 

“She knew that the editor would not take it.” 

“On the contrary, I happen to know that his sympathies are 
warmly with us.” 

A wave of colour rolls over Althea’s face. 

“There must be some mistake. You know yourself that there 
is no subject that she feels so strongly about, nothing that she 
works so hard at, as factory legislation.” 

“There is no mistake.” They have reached the separating- 
point. “I have lately learned some peculiarly grisly facts about 
an industry in which chromate of potash is employed, and which 
I am very anxious to bring before the public.” 
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“Yes?” 

«The other day a friend who saw the workmen engaged in this 
trade told me that the dust eats through the gristle of the nostrils, 
and‘destroys the palate or roof of the mouth.” 

She gives a little ejaculation of horror. 

“He said he had seen a pencil passed through the nostril of a 
man who had been employed in the trade for some years, and 
that it was a certain result of a given period of work.” 

He cannot complain that his tale is not interesting her. She 
has come quite close to him; her cheeks are blanched, and her 
eyes are plunged into his. Deep and genuine as his own concern 
in the topic is, he cannot help the passing thought of how easily 
their attitude might be misread by a passer-by. 

“You did not tell Faustina that?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“ And she still refused ? ” 

“As I tell you, point-blank.” 

“There must be some mistake. You could not have made her 
understand.” 

“She understood perfectly.” 

For a moment there is silence; then “ You must be doing her 
an injustice,” the girl says in a voice unsteady with emotion; 
“such a refusal would run counter to the whole tenor of her life. 
Will you—will you wait down here for a few moments while I 
go to her and have it cleared up?” 

He shakes his head. ‘ It would be useless.” 

But she has turned from him, and is speeding up the narrow 
stone stairs. 

“How out of breath you are, my own!” says Miss Bateson, 
slewing herself round from her writing-table, and dropping her 
pen to extend her arms. But Althea neglects their invitation. 

“ Faustina, I have just met Mr. Drake.” 

The ecstatic smile upon Miss Bateson’s lips dies away. 

“That fact was scarcely enough to put anyone out of breath.” 

“He has been telling me what his business with you was.” 

“Has he?” 

“Of the request he made you.” 

“Indeed !” 

“And which you refused ?” 

“T did.” 

The calmness of this assent to what she had so passionately 
disbelieved knocks Althea on her beam-ends; and this, combined 


= her as yet not recovered breath, silences her, though not 
or long, 
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“But did he tell you—did you take in the facts, the monstroy; 
facts that he has learnt about——” 

“Chromate of potash?” interrupts Faustina, with a rathe, 
bored air. “Oh, yes. After all, what is it but one more pebble 
upon the gigantic cairn that is being built up against the day of 
retribution ? ” 


“ But why did you refuse ?—you, who are always foremost in 
the fight?” 

Miss Bateson’s temper is good, and well in hand, but she is not 
very fond of being cross-questioned. 

“TI did it for what I considered sufficient reasons.” 

“And which you have not confidence enough in me to tell 
me!” cries the other in a deeply wounded voice. But here 
Faustina is equal to the occasion. 

“Tf there is any question of want of confidence between us, it 
is hardly on my side.” 

She turns back to her writing-table, as if to close the subject; 
but Althea is not so to be put off. 

“TI had confidence in you; I told him I knew it was not 
true—that there was some mistake—that it was so unlike 
you. I asked him to wait until I ran up to you to have it 
cleared up.” 

Faustina lifts an eye, in which gratification is not the leading 
expression, to the acolyte thus turned judge, and surveys her 
standing quivering in red-hot excitement over her. 

“Tt is inexpressibly painful to me to find that you have been 
discussing me with one who is, or ought to be, an almost entire 
stranger to you.” 

“ Ought to be! What do you mean, Faustina ?” 

The tone, no less than the crimsoned face, of her metamorphosed 
disciple tell Miss Bateson that she has gone too far. 

“T had thought,” she says, with a hint of apology, and also of 
a break in her voice, “ that there was such perfect union of heart 
and mind between us, that we did not need an intruding third to 
explain us to one another.” 


Althea’s answer is given in company with a move towards the 
door. 


“There can be no union of heart and mind where one is shut 
out from the other’s confidence.” 

But Faustina is at the door before her. 

“My darling, if you leave me in this spirit I shall go wild with 
grief. What do you ask of me? I am most willing to lay bare 
my heart to you as I have so often done before—to tell you the 
reasons why I refused John Drake’s request, or, rather, command 
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_for he was unpleasantly peremptory—to do an article for him 
on ‘Dangerous Trades’ for the Universal.” 

“The editor would not take it?” puts in Althea eagerly. 

“Oh yes, he would; but—but there are other papers beside 
the Universal—other editors to be considered beside Macbride.” 

“J do not understand.” 

Miss Bateson does not seem in any particular hurry to explain. 
She clears her throat and makes one or two false starts. She gets 
under way at last. 

“It is only now and then that I get an article to do for the 
Universal, whereas I am on the staff of the Cheapside; in fact, I 
draw a considerable part of my tiny income from it.” 

Althea looks mystified. 

“But there is no question in this case of the Cheapside.” 

Faustina sighs heavily. 

“Life is so complicated, and it is so difficult to explain its 
entanglements, even to one’s nearest and dearest. You know 
that I depend entirely—almost entirely—on my own exertions for 
support ; that I neither ask nor receive any help from my family.” 

“T know”—with an access of warmth—‘it is exceedingly 


Py) 


noble of you! 


Even with the prop of this plaudit Miss Bateson again 
hesitates. 

“Such being the case, to quarrel with the editor is to quarrel 
with my bread-and-butter—in plain words, to give up my chief 
means of subsistence.” 

“But why should you quarrel with him?” 

Faustina’s eye wanders distressedly towards the window, 
whence a squeezy pinch of the Thames is to be caught sight of, 
then back again, and she takes the plunge. 

“ Because—because—nobody can deplore it more deeply than I 
—he holds shares in a company concerned in that particular 
trade; and if I expose its iniquities, it will naturally be pre- 
judicial to his interests, and he will be certain to turn me adrift.” 

There is a dead silence. Althea’s face has paled and stiffened, 
and it is apparently with great difficulty that she gets out the 
words : 

“Thank you for your explanation.” 

“You think it a satisfactory one?” cries Miss Bateson, seizing 
the other's perfectly irresponsive hand. ‘You see that my 
reason for refusing was sound and valid? ” 

“I see,” replies the other dryly, “that there is a wide ditch 


bet ween admiring a great sacrifice such as Mr. Drake’s and 
emulating it.” 
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Faustina’s cheek puts on a dull flush, which shows even through 
her habitual high colour, and she bites her lip; but she is stil] 
able to keep herself in hand. 

“Tt is a little hard to have John Drake set up as a model 
before me—me, who first set him on the path of renunciation.” 

“Tt was you yourself who supplied me with material for the 
comparison.” 

“There is no veal comparison between us,” returns Faustina, 
drawing herself up. “He is a blundering amateur, with no 
comprehensive grasp of the subject, only a hot-headed zeal for 
one or two details of it, while I—oh! is it possible that you, of 
all people, should need to be told that I have devoted all my 
womanhood, every heart-beat, every pulse-throb, to fighting the 
Hydra?” 

Her tone is so lofty, and Althea feels herself being put so 
completely in the wrong, that she has to use a strong effort in 
order to recall the original facts of the case before she can say in 
a steady, low voice: 

“That was why it seemed to me so incredible.” 

“One must live,” cries the other, bringing her hands together 
with a melodramatic gesture. “Cotton-wool people like you and 
Drake are incapable of putting yourselves in the position of us 
toilers and moilers for our daily bread. If I take pay from a 
man engaged in the iniquitous traffic that my whole life is spent 
in making war upon, I use it as a lever against him; do not you 
see that I hoist him with his own petard ?” 

Althea shakes her head. 

“No; 1 do not.” 

“Do not you see that I must keep body and soul together? 
Oh!”—with an abrupt ascent or descent from her self-justifying 
tone to one of lovelorn upbraiding—“ has it come to this? After 
all these happy heart-to-heart weeks, am I to stand arraigned 
like a criminal at the bar before you?” 

Althea’s mouth is all one painful quiver, a wave of horrid 
disillusionment pouring over her. 

“ You cannot think it more dreadful than I do, a more shocking 
reversal of the right order of things! Of course you must live, 
and no one can admire and reverence your honourable poverty 
more than I do; but—but would not it be possible for you—l 
dare say I speak like an ignoramus—to get on the staff of some 
other paper with less—less objectionable principles? You must 
be in great request. Only to-day Mr. Drake was saying whats 
wonderfal faculty you had for getting up subjects at short notice 
and writing brilliantly upon them.” 
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Faustina’s lip assumes that ferocious curl so frequent in the 
pages of novels, so rare in real life, but on this occasion really 


on view. 
“It is very good of him to allow me even that trifling merit!” 


Cuarter VIII. 


Tue hatchet is buried, though to a very nice observer a bit of its 
handle may still be seen protruding from the ground. But to the 
ordinary eye there would seem to be no alteration in the relation 
of the friends as they go together, on the following day, to an 
“advanced” tea-party. 

They have been wise enough to avoid a reconciliation—a thing 
which always leaves so much larger a cicatrice than the smartest 
quarrel. 

Althea has had a sleepless night; but by morning the deity 
which had seemed to be sprawling as hopelessly as Dagon has 
been respectfully lifted to its pedestal again. That pedestal is 
not quite so high a one as before; but if the idol’s feet have been 
shown to be clay, its head is not less undoubtedly pure gold. 

If there have been stains revealed upon Faustina’s escutcheon, she 
is none the less a valiant fighter in the host of righteousness and 
pity. Such stout combatants have in all ages of the world not 
been over-nice as to the quality of the weapons that came to their 
hands. If these ingenious reasonings have not quite cured the 
gashed wound of overnight, they have at least changed its pain 
from an intolerably sharp to a quite supportably dull one. 

The tea-party—a weekly one—is held at a club lately started 
with the object of aiding needy young women writers of reforming 
views; and if to this latter class have been added as members a 
few fine ladies, who find its incendiary principles and risky 
discussions titillating, the original element still predominates. 

It is Miss Vane’s first visit, and, as they have arrived rather 
late, the room is crowded, and the din of “advanced” tongues 
stunning. Faustina is at once absorbed into a vortex of female 
intimates, after presenting her friend to the president and 
secretary of the institution, who in turn introduce her with 
bated breath to various celebrities of whom she has never heard 
—gods of a little esoteric clique, whose godhood seldom reaches 
the large inferior outer world. 

She is ushered with peculiar pomp into the acquaintance of 
one whose name she is vaguely conscious of having seen in 
publishers’ advertising columns. In a happy flash it dawns upon 
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her that it was in connection with a volume of one of the now 
frequent “ Series.” 

They talk happily for a few moments, when an allusion to her 
“work” on the part of the lioness emboldens Althea to hazard 
the remark that she believes the lady has not essayed fiction. 

“T have written one novel.” 

“Qh, indeed! I—I did not know. I have not been fortunate 
enough to meet with it.” 

“And yet it went through three editions !”—not quite suavely, 

“T—TI have not time to read many novels; and ”—determined 
to keep to sure ground—“ I always think of you as a biographer.” 

“A biographer ?”—with raised eyebrows. 

“Yes”—with rising misgivings, and a sincere desire to be 
“over the border and awa’.” “Did not you write the ‘ Life of 
Anna Maria Schurmann’ in the ‘Gifted Women’s Series’?” 

“ Yes, I wrote that.” 

“And”—encouraged by this ray of success— “and the 
‘Sappho’?” 

“No, certainly not!”—rather shortly. “Mme. —— wrote 
that.” 

A bafiled pause. 

“‘How nice-looking that tall young lady is! ”—indicating one 
in the near distance, and with a sudden plunge into what seems a 
safe subject. But it, too, has its pitfalls. 

“Yes ; you know, of course, who she is ? ” 

“Tam sorry to say that I do not.” 

“She is Mrs. Algernon Smithers.” 

“Oh !”—rather blankly. 

“You probably only know her by her pseudonym ‘ Hellas’?” 
As the listener’s face remains distressfully unenlightened: “ You 
have, of course, in common with the whole of the cultured world, 
enjoyed her ‘Ode to Priapus’? It is more Greek than anything 
since Theocritus.” 


“T am afraid ”—now sore ashamed—“ that I am very ignorant 
of the new poets.” 


“New! ‘Hellas’ has been writing for ten years. She and! 
began simultaneously.” 

The mischief is out! The lady is a poet. This is only one of 
many blunders and disasters. They multiply so much upon Miss 
Vane’s head that she looks round at last with a despairing impulse 
of flight. But the wedging is too close for anything but a very 
slow progress towards the door, and Faustina too unattainably 
distant and surrounded for any looks of distress to reach her. 

Althea’s eyes rove helplessly over the unknown crowd—both 
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over those ladies whose gallant feathers and careful red heads 
show them to be mere butterfly spectators of the fray, and those 
others whose wildly cropped grizzled hair and super-manly coats 
and waistcoats point them out as the nucleus and core—the female 
«“ Q]d Guard,” as it were, of the army of advance. 

It is with a feeling of strong surprise that she presently 
recognises among—or, rather, soaring above—the surge of heads 
the face of the girl whom she had yesterday met at luncheon at 
Clare’s, and against poisoning whose mind with her own megrims 
Edward had so cruelly warned her. 

What on earth can she be doing in this galley? And what 
would Edward’s feelings be if he could see her here? 

She has scarcely time for the thought, before Miss Delafield, 
having worked her way to her with that ease which having your 
head and shoulders above the human mass which is impeding 
your lower half gives, now stands beside her, holding out an 
obviously delighted hand. 

“Oh, Miss Vane, I am so glad to meet you here! I hoped that 
I perhaps might. I forgot to ask you for your address yesterday, 
and I could not persuade Mr. Vane to give it me; he turned the 
subject off every time I mentioned it.” 


“Did he?” 
“But I felt I must see you again, to tell you—please do not 


think me impertinent—how ardently I admire—and envy you.” 
“It is very good of you to say so; but for what?” 
“Oh, surely you must know for what! For doing such a grand 
thing. Throwing over everything—running against everybody 


” 


to—to— 

The action described sounds so very much more like that of an 
animal not generally admired—a bull in a china-shop—than 
anything else, that Althea cannot forbear a vexed smile. 

“T hope I have not quite done that.” 

“Oh, but I admire you so much for it! I know that I express 
myself badly; but I think it such a splendid thing to let no 
obstacle stop you in your path to what you think right. The 
moment that one begins to try to do right—the highest right, I 
mean—how many, many obstacles one finds!” 

She says it with a pensive note as of personal experience, and 
Althea knows that she is alluding to the good-natured nobleman 
and noblewoman who have had the honour of endowing the world 
with so many feet of beauty and aspiration. She looks up with 
silent misgiving at the pretty face in the seven-guinea hat above 
her—go pretty, so much in earnest, and so far from wise. 

. “My mother does not know that I am here to-day. I persuaded 
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Lady Treadwin to bring me; she has just become a member, But 
do not let us waste time talking of me; I want you to tell me 
about yourself. You live, do not you, with a friend, a high- 
minded friend, who has thrown over everything, too? Is she 
here? Would you mind presenting me to her ?” 

Again a thought of Edward, a thought even more rueful than 
amused, darts across his sister’s mind. Is this the young lady of 
whom he confidently predicated that she would not be likely to 
have much in common with her, Althea? But blood is thicker 
than water—possibly at this time yesterday it would not have 
been ; she will not be the channel of introduction. 

“T am afraid it would not be possible to get hold of her 
just now.” 

“No, oh no! I see that it would not; and I hope I shall have 
many other opportunities; and, after all, it is you who are— 
whom I—I thought that perhaps you would allow me to call 
upon you. One ought not to be content with admiring people 
like you; one ought to try to imitate them. But it is difficult— 
so difficult to break away! I thought you would perhaps tell me 
how you did it—how you began?” 

Instead of complying, Miss Vane looks back and up at her 
interlocutor with an expression that might be described without 
much exaggeration as aghast. 

“Ido not think that our cases are alike enough to make it of 
much use for me to do that. My father’s death—the breaking up 
of my home ¥ 

“Ah yes; that, of course, simplified matters for you.” 

She says it in a tone of pensive envy, and once again that sense 
of aghastness rolls over the elder girl. The devotion of Lord and 
Lady Lanington to their beautiful ewe lamb is proverbial; and 
that she should be now calmly alluding to them merely as dis- 
agreeable obstacles in her path to truth and glory makes Althea 
feel as if she herself had set rolling a boulder down a precipice on 
their innocent heads, as they sit hand in hand—they have always 
been a model pair—at the hill-foot. It is possible that her 
features express something of her consternation, for the veice of 
her votary sounds less assured in her next speech. 

“But you had difficulties to contend with? Please do not 
think me impertinent, but I was told that you had had a great 
deal to go through.” 

Miss Vane is spared the embarrassment of having to answer 
this question by the fact that at this point the secretary of the 
club brings up another lady to present to her, a lady too young, 
as she with a relieved feeling sees, to have as yet achieved any 
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oreat renown, and about whom, therefore, she need not fear to 
repent her distressing blunder of half an hour ago. She does not 
catch this new acquaintance’s name, and thinks it safest to tell 
her 80. 

“Qh, my name would not convey anything to you. I doa 
great deal of anonymous work journalising. There is a great 
field for women in journalism; it is where general information 
tells.” 

Althea is turning over in her mind whether this statement does 
not contain an unintended implication that accuracy is not the 
forte of the now confessedly superior sex, when the young lady 
adds : 

“My mother’s name will be no doubt familiar to you, though 
mine is not—Beachy Head.” 

An overpowering sense of crass ignorance whelms Althea, and 
must be conveyed by her face, for, as in the case of the poetess, 
the other’s look of confident expectation pales. 

“She writes under that sobriquet. She thought that it con- 
veyed her position in the world of speculative thought.” 

Althea looks wildly round, and her eye alights on Miss Delafield 
still hovering anxiously near. But to take refuge with her would 
be to fall out of the frying-pan into the fire. It is with genuine 
relief that she sees Faustina masterfully ploughing a path towards 
her through the female sea. She nods familiarly to the young 
journalist, but her words are for Althea. 

“Tam afraid I must take you away ; it is later than I thought.” 
In a lower tone: “ You look fagged, darling. Is it so?” 

Though the tone is low, the speech is overheard by Miss 
Delafield, and its tenderness reveals the speaker. A glance of 
quickened excitement passes over her face, and she draws a step 
nearer. Faustina looks back at her, and then both half turn 
towards Althea, plainly asking an introduction. But the thought 
of Ned is strong in his sister’s mind, and she makes as though 
she sees not. 

“Let us come. Iam quite, quite ready.” 

Her disappointed votary does not get even a parting handshake 
from her. As they stand at the street-corner, waiting to pick 
out their red Hammersmith bus from the endless multicoloured 
file, Faustina asks : 

“Who was your pretty May-pole?” 

“ Miss Delafield.” 

“A bit of the old life, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes,” 


“But perhaps with aspirations after something better ?” 
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“Tf she has, they are not of a kind that can ever be of the 
smallest use.” 

“H’m!” 

“She is not in the least of our sort.” 

“Our! How sweet of you, love, to bracket us together! But 
as I have often told you, it is all grist that comes to my mill, 
And she looks to belong to the very class—the aristocratic ‘iced 
slugs ’"—that I want to get hold of. I wish I had asked you to 
introduce me to her.” 

“To you?” 

“But I dare say I shall have other opportunities.” 

“T dare say.” 

They reach home in silence, and Althea turns into her meagre 
bedroom. There is a sense of fatigue, of arrested enthusiasm, 
upon her, and it is ina not very brisk voice that she answers 
Faustina’s knock and request to enter, made not five minutes 
after they have parted. She comes in with sparkling eyes anda 
paper in her hand. Althea’s eyes fall on the name of the journal. 

“Since when have you became a reader of the Morning Post?” 

“Since when indeed? But I had a special reason for buying 
it. Your aunt Lavinia gives one of her big political parties on 
Wednesday.” 

“Yes?” 

The word sounds indifferent, but Miss Vane’s heart in uttering 
it seems to have slipped under the soles of her feet. Faustina 
has sat down on the bed beside her friend—in the flat there is no 
vulgar superfluity of chairs—and taken her hand with an air of 
almost solemnity. 

“My heart’s dear one, you wounded me last night by an 
implication—perhaps a just one—that I am not single-minded in 
my devotion to the cause of suffering humanity; that I allow 
motives of personal interest to sway my conduct, Nay, do not be 
afraid ””"—as Althea makes a deprecating gesture; “I have no 
wish to reopen the subject, except to tell you that you have now 
an opportunity of proving—what I never doubted—of how much 
purer metal you are made.” 

“ How ?”—very faintly. 

“If you remember, on the first night of your being here, you 
asked me how you could make yourself of most use, and I told 
you socially. Do you recollect?” 

“T recollect your saying so.” 

“T said it because it was, and is, my firm conviction. That 
is where you could really help.” 

Althea moves restlessly. 
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“ Have I been of no help, then, all these weeks? ” 

“Qf course you have. Your sweet presence has been an untold 
support; but as to the actual work you have done, hundreds of 
women with not a tithe of your gifts, but with the wholesome 
habit of labour, could have done it better; whereas in the 
direction and for the end I point out to you, you would be 
unique.” 

There is a most uncomfortable silence, and when at length it is 
broken, it is not by Althea. 

“Tf you feel that the test is a severer one than you can bear, 
I will, of course, not urge you; only, dearest, if it is so, I would 
ask you in future to be a little more lenient to other fallible 
mortals.” 

Neither the perfectly good-humoured tone in which this last 
clause is spoken, nor the caress by which it is accompanied, takes, 
nor is, perhaps, intended to take, the sting out of it, and Miss 
Vane writhes. 

“You are right; I have no business to preach to others, and 
yet flinch when my own turn comes. No doubt it is not because 
there seems to me something as unworthy and underhand in 
picking people’s confidence as their purse, but because it would 
be so intensely disagreeable to myself, that I shrink. What is it 
you want me to do?” 

“My noble darling, I knew that you only needed to have it 
brought home to you.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

Faustina has the sense to see that her friend would rather that 
she dropped her hand, and she does so, while the business-like 
glitter comes into her black eyes. 

“You have heard me speak of the Child Insurance Bill?” 

“ Yes,” 

“You know how keen I am to get up the facts about it?” 

“Yes?” 

“ And how hard I have found it to do so?” 

“Yes.” 

“How impossible to approach the Home Secretary ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, through you, I have now an opportunity of getting at him, 
= Ministers are sure to be at your aunt’s party, and he among 
them.” 

“So will five hundred other people be.” 

“I think you once told me that he was an old friend of 
yours?” 


“Of my father’s. My acquaintance with him is very slight.” 
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“ But enough to justify your addressing him, I suppose ?” 

“T suppose so.” 

A pause. Althea feels the net closing round her, but she 
makes one more despairing effort to break through its meshes, 

“My aunt is not in the least likely to send me a card.” 

“ And you could not get one through Clare—Mrs. Boteler, ag ] 
suppose I ought to call her?” 

“If she suspected my motive for asking it, certainly not.” 

“ Why need she suspect it? Why need anyone suspect it ?” 

Althea starts up and goes to the window, inhaling as much air 
as the blank wall, three feet off, opposite, and the projection of 
their own kitchen, thrusting itself forward at right angles, to 
still further cut off any troublesome zephyrs, allow her to do. 
It is this very underhandedness, what seems to her the social 
treachery of her intended ré/e, which makes it so hard a mouthful 
to swallow. 

Faustina wisely leaves her for a few moments to battle alone 
with herself, and when she speaks there is neither reproach nor 
further urgency in tone or words, only affection, touched with 
pity. 

“Tf the sacrifice is a greater one than you can manage, let us 
say no more about it. I dare say I had no right to ask it, and 
perhaps in time I may gain my object by some other road. Ii is 
on these sort of occasions that I feel the hardness of the doors 
that are shut in my face. That must be my excuse for teasing 
you; and also that my love and admiration throned you so high 
that I thought no test—not even ”—with an indulgent smile— 
“the fiery trial of asking a few innocent questions of an old 
acquaintance—could be too strong for you.” 

Althea’s head is still out of the window, and for a few minutes 
it seems doubtful to her companion whether she has heard. But 
that doubt is removed by the girl’s next movement, which is to 
leave her post, and put a hand on each shoulder of Miss Bateson, 
as she still sits in patient, cool expectation on the bed. Althea’s 
eyes are shining, though her cheeks are pale. 

“You are right. I talk tall, and think myself entitled to 
reproach you, who are so far, far ahead of me in every respect ; 
but when anything painful to myself is required of me, I ery of. 
Thank you for showing me what I really am. I will go.” 
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Cuarter IX. 


Turns is not the least difficulty as to the card for Aunt Lavinia’s 
party; and the delight with which Clare writes to propose 
Althea’s dining with the Boteler ménage, and going with them to 
it, show the latter in how false a position Miss Bateson has placed 
her. Her family clearly believe, and joy in the belief, that she 
is beginning to look back from her plough, when, in point of fact, 
her one object in this sudden return to the world is to drive her 
share still deeper through the furrow. 

It is impossible for her to explain this to them, and she feels a 
sense of sailing under false colours when they all softly make 
much of her. They do it very delicately; and there is no 
allusion to the past or to former discrepancies, except one abortive 
jocosity strangled by his wife in its cradle on the part of the 
host, whose strong point is not his tact. But the air seems to 
have been warmed to receive her. Edward, who is, somehow, up 
again from Oxford, looks a little confused on first meeting, and 
she had meant to be very stiff with him ; but his intention is so 
evidently conciliatory that she finds after the first minute or two 
confusion and stiffness both merging in the general pleasantness. 
The dinner is very merry, and Althea would have enjoyed it 
thoroughly but for the weight of her own duplicity and the 
incubus of the coming task imposed upon her. 

They have dined very late, and the intervening space before it 
is time to set off flies but too quickly. The three sisters and the 
brother talk all at once about their childhood, reminding each 
other of long-forgotten jests and catastrophes; and William 
Boteler, who has naturally no share in the topic, sits by listening 
with a beatified smile, and his arm—an attitude which seems 
chronic—round Fanny’s waist. Althea wonders how he would 
have disposed of that twining limb had she been the resident sister- 
in-law. 

But now enjoyment is over, and labour and sorrow begun. 
There is plenty of time for disagreeable anticipation, as it is long 
before Aunt Lavinia’s door is reached, so interminable is the 
string—early as it is in the season, there is evidently going to be 
a real crush—it is longer still before all the steps of her wide 
stairs are climbed, her flower-banked landing attained, and her 
hand briefly shaken. 

_ Short as the hostess’s greeting necessarily is, there seems to be 
in the touch of her fingers such an emphasized warmth for Althea 


that the latter has time for a fresh tweak of that odious sense of 
VOL. Ox, XY 
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dishonesty and false pretences on her own part. As she folloys 
slowly in Clare’s wake through the rapidly-filling rooms, she js 
greeted by many old acquaintances. All are civil and glad to se 
her, though most of them in the hurry of their own lives hays 
never missed her; and thanks to that, and the conditions of 
throng and haste in which they meet, there is no need and no 
demand for explanation. 

So thick does the crowd become, that Althea is beginning to 
give herself the cowardly comfort, inwardly blushed for, yet none 
the less felt, that she will be able to tell Faustina conscientiously 
that she has failed in her mission through never having eve 
caught sight of the object of her quest, when, by the action of 
some wave in the starred and jewelled sea, she suddenly finds 
herself shoulder to shoulder with him. His eye falls accidentally 
upon her, but in it there is obviously no recognition. Her heart 
sinks even lower than before; but she knows that if she does not 
take her courage in both hands and “rush” it, the opportunity 
will be lost, probably not to return. 

“Tam afraid that you do not recollect me.” 

The great man looks at her once again, but, alas! with no 
glance of knowledge, though he is far too courteous to allow it. 

“Not recollect you! How could that be possible? You are” 
—it is evident that she will not let him off—“ you are ”—then, 
as he still gazes in benevolent concern, not unmixed with admin- 
tion, at the very pretty and strangely-agitated face lifted towards 
him, the lacking memory, to his intense relief, flashes back upon 
him—*“ you are one of my dear old friend Vane’s girls. I have 
not seen you since—ah, that was a loss! Let us try and finds 
quiet corner where you can tell me all about yourselves.” 

Half an hour later a young man, who has been working bis 
way through the brilliant press, giving and receiving greetings, 
but such occasional ones as show him to be not an habitué of the 
London world, comes upon Althea. She is not speaking to any- 
one when he first catches sight of her, and he remarks with 
surprise the extreme discomposure of her countenance. Aj- 
parently his face expresses some of his astonishment, for 
recognising him she evidently makes an effort to pull herself 
together, and says, with an air of affected lightness and surprist 
as real as his own: 

“ Are the skies going to fall? You at an evening party?” 

“ And you ?” 

At once the clouds rush back and darken all her features. 

“Thad a motive. I came here for a special object.” 
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“Which I hope you have attained?” 

“Qh, do not ask me,” she says in a low voice of anguish, and 
with an arrested gesture, as of one who would cover her face 
with her hands, and only remembers just in time how far too 
public is the place for such a relief. ‘“I--I”—her voice sinking 
to a whisper almost inaudible in the universal buzz—“I have 
experienced one of the most bitter mortifications of my life. I 
cannot tell you about it here.” 

He has a moment of gratification, whose sharpness surprises 
himself, at the implication that under more favourable circum- 
stances she would tell him of her disaster, before he says: 

“You look as if you wanted more air and space to recover in; 
you know the house—is there no room where you would be able 
to find them ?” 

“There is Aunt Layinia’s boudoir; it is not generally thrown 
open.” 

“Let me take you there.” 

She assents in a small and rather guilty voice. According to 
the code of manners of the world to which she has made this 
brief and disastrous return, she is doing rather an odd thing; 
but, after all, what are its laws to her ?—and, besides, she does 
feel rather faint. ‘The boudoir, though lit and flower-banked like 
the more public rooms, is empty; and after a few moments of 
silent repose—silent, for Drake does not disturb her—Althea 
recovers. 

“Tam all right again. I had better go back to Clare—to my 
sister, Mrs. Boteler.” 

“Then, you are not going to tell me?” 

His tone, though respectfully acquiescent, is yet obviously 
disappointed, and she hesitates. For some perverse reason he is 
the one person to whom it would be a relief to her to reveal her 
liscomfiture. 

“I do not know why I should not,” she says doubtfally ; 
“perhaps you might hit upon something to say that would 
restore my self-respect.” 

“ Your self-respect 2” 

“Yes; it lies in the dust.” 

He is standing beside her as she leans back in Aunt Lavinia’s 
own special chair, The shaded electric light falls on her pretty 
shoulders and on her faintly-indicated collar-bones. The 
thought that they ought not to be visible at all passes across 

take’s mind, harnessed to the rather angry wonder whether 
Faustina gives her enough to eat. 

“Possibly you are exaggerating. I would not for worlds urge 
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you, but if I knew what had happened, I might perhaps put it, 
whatever it may be, in a less humiliating light.” 

She shakes her head slowly. 

“There is no other light possible, as you will see when I tel] 
you.” 

She draws herself slowly up, and he is glad. When she sits up 
the collar-bones disappear, and he feels fonder of Miss Bateson. 

“You know—or do you know ?—how very much interested in 
the Child Insurance Bill Faustina is?” 

“ Yes.” 

“How much she has regretted her inability to get at the facts 
she wanted about it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, to-night she thought she had found her opportunity.” 

“Yes?” 

“She has always had an idea that I could help her socially, if 
I would.” 

“T know she has.” 

“She mentioned it once before, and I combated it strongly. 

“Did you?” 

“But this time she was so urgent—and I could not help 
suspecting that my refusal was because it was so personally 
distasteful to me—that I ended by consenting. You know what 
the service she asked of me was? ” 

“T do not know precisely; of course I can guess its general 
drift.” 

“T had mentioned to her that the present Home Secretary was 
an old friend of my father’s; and what she asked of me was that 
I should go to this party, renew acquaintance with him, ani, 
without his suspecting it, pick his brains! ” 

She pronounces this last phrase with an accent of almost ss 
much horror as if it had been a question of a literal attack with 
a “jemmy ” upon the skull of the dignitary in question. 

“Well?” 

She hears—and it gives her a ray of comfort—that her listener 
is drawing his breath sympathetically short. 

“TI thought at first that I should not have the chance of getting 
near him in the crowd—oh, if I had not!—but by accident ! 
happened to find myself close to him. He did not know me # 
first, but when he remembered me he was so kind, so courteous! 
took me away into a recess to ask all sorts of interested question 
about us—real interest, not pretended. He talked with such 
cenuine affection and regret of my father; paid him such 4 
noble tribute , 
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Her agitation is gaining on her, and she stops; nor does Drake 
offer any remark. She feels the tact of his silence, and is able 
after a little while to go on. 

“When we had been talking for ten minutes, I remembered— 
[ had quite forgotten it—the object with which I had forced 
myself upon him, and tried to turn the conversation from my 
private affairs to public ones. I am sure I did it very clumsily— 
I was so agitated, I scarcely knew what I said e 

Another break. The increased strain of suffering effort shows 
that she is nearing the catastrophe. 

“Faustina had coached me as to the way I was to approach the 
subject—the sort of indirect inquiries I was to make; but I 
bungled terribly, and the feeling that I was bungling made me 
bungle more; and then—I saw his face begin to stiffen and 
harden. At first he had only looked puzzled, not knowing what 
I would be at; but he listened politely, and when I stopped—not 
because I had said in the least what I wanted, but simply because 
I could not go on—he took my hand—not nearly so kindly as he 
had done before—and said: ‘My dear young lady, may I tell you 
astory?’ Iwas too choked to answer; and he went on: ‘Some 
years ago, during the Premiership of Lord Beaconsfieid, and 
during an acute political crisis, a certain great lady sat one 
night at dinner beside the Prime Minister. She thought it a 
good opportunity for getting a few State secrets out of him, and 
pumped him, as she thought, very artfully for some time. He 
listened attentively and in perfect silence till she finished, and 
then he turned to her and—though she was not a very wise 
woman, she was an exceedingly pretty one—said very affection- 
ately: “ You darling!”’” 

At the close of this terrible anecdote Althea’s fortitude gives 
way, and she yields to the impulse which she had with difficulty 
resisted in the more public rooms, and hides her burning face in 
her gloved hands. As, however, it is quite possible that she may 
have a glint of sight left between her fingers, Drake controls the 
smile which is tickling the corners of his mouth, and which, if 
indulged in, would certainly do to death a friendship so pro- 
nisingly budding. 

Again his silence seems to soothe her, for in a minute or so her 
distressed face re-emerges. 

“T was struck dumb with mortification, and he just bowed and 
left me. Of course, what I ought to feel is the having so signally 
failed Faustina, but, just at present, I can think of nothing but 
the personal humiliation.” 

“She had no business to have put such a task upon you—no 
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right to credit you with a hide like her own!” he answers 
indignantly. 

The phrase horrifies her less than it would have done three days 
ago, but the shocked surprise it engenders is still strong enough 
to make her for the moment forget her own woes. 

He goes on: 

“Tf she does not take care, she will over-reach herself, and 
make you chuck—give up the whole thing—disgust you, I mean, 
with the whole Cause.” 

“No, that she will never do!” 

Her eyes, veiled with a slight mist that might distil in tears, 
clear and sparkle, and he looks at her with an admiration that, 
since it may be construed into a tribute to her apostleship, and 
not her womanhood, he does not take much pains to hide. 

“ By-the-bye,” he adds, changing the subject, partly with the 
good-natured motive of distracting her thoughts, “ will you let 
me ask you which of us, you or I, proved to be right as to the 
subject which we discussed when I met you in Flood Street?” 

Again her face falls. 

“ The chromate of potash article?” 

** Yes.” 

“ You were.” 

She divines a something of triumph in his silence, and adds: 

“But she gave me reasons—what seemed to her sufficient 
reasons—for her refusal.” 

“Did they seem to you sufficient ?” 

Her look meets his with a sort of defiance, She will not be 
trapped into a disloyalty to her leader. 

“TI do not think that a wretched bungling amateur has any 
right to criticise the action of an expert.” 

He likes her none the less for her fidelity, but he feels that 
their acquaintance, much as it has stridden forward within the 
last half-hour, is scarcely ripe enough to tell her so. 

“ Have you found any other writer to do for you what she— 
did not see her way to doing?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“JT wish I could help you, but it seems ”—despondently— 
“that I am equally futile with tongue and pen; and yet, Heaven 
knows—oh, how those facts you told me the other day haunted 


me! And I suppose they are only a few out of hundreds equally 
heartrending ?” 


“Only a very few.” 


“Tell me more about the chromate of potash. What is it? 
What is it used for?” 
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“Jt scarcely seems congruous talk here and to-night.” 

“Bah!” she says, casting an almost revolutionary eye round 
upon her aunt’s bibelots and hangings. “It is a good thing that 
these walls should hear a few ugly truths for once.” 

“Tt is used for dyeing, and in great calico-printing works.” 

“ And why is it so deadly ?” 

“Unfortunately, it has to be made fast with sugar of lead.” 

“Sugar of lead?” 

“Yes; the disease—but, indeed, I tell you under protest; 
I think you have had quite enough disagreeables for ‘one 
night.” 

“] may as well fill up my cup while I am about it. The 
disease ?” 

“It comes from the dust entering the men’s nostrils, and giving 
them a nipping, tickling sensation, which makes them rub their 
noses with fingers already covered with the powder. You may 
imagine the result.” 

“ And is there no remedy ?” 

Her tone is one of the deepest intorest; she has forgotten the 
insult which Dizzy has been made the vehicle of conveying to 
her; from the tension, and in the excitement of the moment, she 
has stood up, to be more nearly on a level with her companion. 
It is as fellow-champions, brother fighters in the battle of mercy, 
that they involuntarily draw together. But to an onlooker, their 
attitude would be misleading. 

Althea’s back and Drake’s face are turned towards the door, 
and, since he does not answer her eager question, she is about to 
repeat it, when she learns the reason of his silence. They are no 
longer alone. 

“Clare is looking for you everywhere.” 

“Ts she?” 

“Qh, Miss Vane, how glad Tam! Is Miss Bateson here?” 

“No, she is not.” 

“Mr. Drake!”—turning with scarcely more veiled enthusiasm 
to Althea’s companion. “I thought you never went to evening 
parties,” 

“ Did you ? ” 

“T have not seen you since to thank you for your wonderful 
speech. I cannot tell you how some of your phrases literally 
burnt into my brain. And what an audience! You might have 
heard a pin drop. And, large as the room was, your voice carried 
to the very end of it.” 

The brother and sister—for the intruders are Ned and Miss 
Delafield—stand silently listening, their rising anger against 
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each other—his at her action, hers at his tone—sunk in surprise 
at the apparent intimacy revealed as existing between their 
respective friends. 

“T am glad that it interested you.” 

Nothing can be quieter or less fatuous than this acceptance of 
a compliment; but either it, or more probably the effusion that 
made it necessary, are as much as Edward can bear. His vexation 
spurts out in his next speech to his sister: 

“Clare has been looking for you everywhere—everywhere in 
the least likely.” 

“T will go to her at once.” 

They all—since Miss Delafield is clearly determined not to be 
detained there—leave the room together, and make their way 
through the now thinning throng, the young girl throwing out 
reminiscences of the meeting she has alluded to, and overtures, 
rendered a little hesitating by the passive nature of Miss Vane’s 
acceptance of them, to Althea as they pass along. 

* * * * * 

“Oh, what have you done to Edward ?” 

This ery of the soul escapes from Mrs. Boteler’s lips almost 
before the carriage door is shut upon her and Althea. Fanny is 
on the back-seat; but, then, she never counts. 

“1? Nothing!” 

“ He came to me just now in such a state of mind!” 

“Did he? What about?” 

“ He said he had just come upon you sitting in Aunt Lavinia’s 
boudoir, where you had no business to take any one.” 

“As much business as he had to take Miss Delafield.” 

“Oh, poor fellow! he wanted to find a place where he might 
have a little quiet talk with her.” 

“And why might not I want to find a place where I could have 
a little quiet talk with Mr. Drake?” 

Her words sound brazenly in her own ears, but they are falsified 
by her voice, which a jumble of feelings, all disagreeable, makes 
shaky. 

“ Drake—is that his name? Oh, dearest Thee, where do you 
pick up such kind of people?” 

“Where? In the slums, of course, where I reside.” 

A laugh, more hysterical than defiant, ornaments this reply. 

“Ned says that he is a man who has been kicked out of 
society, and turned out by his own family, for his disgraceful 
opinions.” 

“ Dear, charitable Ned!” 

“Of course, I took what he said with a grain of salt; he was 
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so agitated, so—well, so indignant at your having introduced 
such a person to Cressida Delafield!” 

“He said that J introduced Mr. Drake to Miss Delafield ?” 

“Yes; he thought her so unlikely to have met him otherwise.” 

“If he had not been so warped by prejudice, he might have 
seen that my astonishment at their being acquainted was quite 
as great as his.” 

“T told him I was sure he was wrong. But, oh, Thee! Thee! 
why will you know such people? Ned said he was talking to you 
with—do not be angry—such offensive intimacy. Never mind 
Fanny; she is asleep. Are you not, Fanny?” 

“Do you know what we were talking about?” asks Althea 
in an ominously quiet voice. “I am sure, when I tell you, you 
vill think Iam no longer worthy of a place in your brougham. 
We were talking of chromate of potash!” 





The Battle of Pal. 


Ir a history of the defeats of Britain in war should ever come to 
be written, it will prove one of the most inspiriting, and by no 
means the least glorious, of the fighting records of the nations. 
Well nigh incredible as has been the success of that diminutive 
army the roll of whose drums has been heard, at one time or 
another, not merely by the pikemen of Parma, the grenadiers of 
Napoleon, and the cossacks of the Tzar, but by the redskinned 
scalp-hunters in the forests of the New World and the yellowman 
who steer the junks down the rivers of the Land of Flowers, by 
the hardy mountaineers who dwell amidst the Himalayan snows 
and the puny sepoys of the Coromandel coast, by the Arabs who 
have unfolded their tents amidst the ruins of the Empire of the 
Pharaohs and the tribes whose kraals are built southward from the 
Zambesi river, it would be strange indeed if it had never en- 
countered failure. Whether, however, in the exultation of victory 
or the desperation of defeat, Englishmen have known how to face 
their foes with that shout of stern defiance which, when he heard 
it for the first time, amidst the sand-dunes round Dunkirk, drew 
from Turenne himself an expression of amazed delight on learning 
“that it was ever the fashion of Cromwell's pikemen to rejoice 
greatly when they beheld the enemy.” 

It would probably be impossible to find a period from which to 
illustrate more forcibly this spirit of intrepidity in the face of 
disaster, of which Napoleon was thinking when he declared that 
British infantry never knew when they were beaten, than that 
commencing with the blockade of Portobello and ending with the 
surrender of Maestricht. Into that miserable decade the Govern- 
ment contrived to pack a succession of failures and humiliations 
almost unequalled in our history. It is perfectly just to say the 
Government, for the country never displayed greater spirit. The 
policy which launched Vernon against the Spanish Main with» 
squadron of six ships, which kept Norris tacking aimlessly acros 
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“the Bay,” and suffered the incompetency of such officers as Lee, 
Mitchel and Sinclair, was that of a Ministry incapable of the 
exercise of its own functions. Even when it was determined to 
prosecute the war in Flanders with vigour, the command of an 
army, the superior of which Wellington himself never controlled, 
was bestowed in turn on a senile pedant who could not be induced 
to fight by anyone, and an irascible boy who could not be 
restrained from fighting with everyone. 

In order to understand what this meant, it is only necessary to 
compare the seven years of humiliation under Carteret and 
Harrington with the four years of conquest under Pitt. The 
“Great Commoner” had no extraneous advantage over his pre- 
decessors. The country was not richer, its soldiers more gallant, 
nor its enemies less formidable than ten years before. On the 
contrary, whilst our trade had been crippled, and our arms eclipsed, 
owing to the folly of our rulers, the genius of Saxe, of Dupleix, 
and of Montcalm had threatened to make paramount the in- 
fluence of France, not in Europe alone, but amidst the wigwams 
on the shore of the St. Lawrence and the palaces of Delhi and 
Moorshedabad. It was Pitt who rescued England from the grip 
of the partizan-politician, and put new heart into our soldiers and 
merchants. ‘ Be one people,” he cried to the factions, “forget 
everything but the public,” and the whole country responded to 
his call. ‘No man,” said a soldier of the time, “ever entered 
Mr. Pitt’s closet who did not feel himself braver when he came 
out;” and when he died the citizens of London wrote upon his 
monument in Guildhall, that under him commerce had been 
“united with and made to flourish by war.” To Pitt it fell to 
prove that Englishmen had only to be properly led to make 
conquest more important and enduring than any they had yet 
achieved. The greatest War Minister this country has ever seen, 
the man who massed the tartan with the scarlet beneath the 
Union Jack, he never dreamed of seeking his generals amidst the 
ranks of those whose only title to command lay in the fact that 
they had given themselves the trouble to be born. Hawke and 
Boscawen were his admirals; Amherst, Wolfe and Eyre Coote 
simple colonels of infantry, when he chose them to lay the 
foundations of the magnificent empire which rolls from the cod- 
banks of Newfoundland to the cornfields on the Pacific slope, and 
from the teak forests along the Irrawaddy to the wharves of 
Bombay. 

_ It was in 1758 that Pitt and his captains first got to work, and 
in that year, whilst Cumberland was making his last abortive 
campaign at the head of the King’s Hanoverian troops, the 
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English flag was once more being carried in victory across the 
globe. Osborne crushed one French squadron off Carthagena, 
and Hawke another in the Basque Roads, Louisburg fell, and 
Amherst and Boscawen planted themselves at Cape Breton at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence. The year 1759 was, however, the 
annus mirabilis of the war. In February Lally was driven back 
from the walls of Madras ; in April Guadaloupe was added to our 
West Indian possessions; before the close of July Amherst had 
occupied Ticonderoga and Niagara, and the entire southern 
frontier of Canada was in his hands; the lst of August witnessed 
the defeat of Contades at Minden, the 18th the victory of Boscawen 
off Lagos; one morning in the following September Wolfe lay dying 
on the heights of Abraham while the Frenchmen ran; finally, in 
the gathering tempest of a November afternoon Hawke destroyed 
Conflans’ fleet amidst the shoals and reefs of Quiberon Bay. In 
the succeeding January Coote wrecked the French dominion in 
India in the decisive battle of Wandewash, and with the capture 
of Pondicherry, the Union Jack waved in undisputed supremacy 
from the banks of the Ganges to Cape Comorin. Little wonder 
that Horace Walpole laughingly wrote, “ We are forced to ask 
every morning what victory there is for fear of missing one.” 

It is only just to dwell for a moment on all this for a reason 
which is in danger of being forgotten. In those days short 
service was as yet undreamed of: the soldier who joined the 
colours remained with them so long as his physical capacity was 
equal to his duties, and in consequence Pitt’s successes were to & 
great extent gained by the very men whom Cumberland and his 
contemporaries had accustomed to defeat. ‘The 48th, which 
climbed the rocks at Quebec behind Wolfe, had suffered heavily on 
the day Saxe drove the Allies out of the villages round Val. Many 
of the battalions which sprang over the gunnels of Boscawen’s boats 
into the surf, when Amherst threw his army on the beach by 
Louisburg, had shared the failures of the earlier campaigns; 
whilst no less than five of the six regiments which won Minden 
for Ferdinand, and wrung from Contades the bitter admission, 
“T have seen what I never thought possible, a single line o 
infantry break through three of cavalry, and tumble them to 
ruin,” had been disciplined in the same nursery of valour. 
Thackeray has paid his tribute to the regiment which dis- 
tinguished itself the most on this glorious day, in ‘ The Virginians. 
“ Kingsley’s,” he makes George Warrington write to his brother, 
“are coming back as covered with laurels as Jack-a-Green om 
May-day.” Now we call Kingsley’s “the Lancashire Fusiliers, 
but by whatever name we know it, the men who plucked the 
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roses in the flower gardens of Minden, as they strode forward to 
hurl back Contades’ squadrons, fought not one whit more splendidly 
than when as “ Bligh’s” they staggered back from Fontenoy, 
ansuccessful but unbroken and undisgraced. The whole difference 
lay in this, that the generals of Pitt handled their troops like 
generals and not like prize-fighters. 

Yet there never was a time during all these years when it 
seemed more possible for a capable Minister to have struck a 
crushing blow at the power of France than in 1747, The Dutch, 
already sufficiently alarmed at the completeness of Saxe’s con- 
quest of the Austrian Netherlands, had seen, with consternation, 
the appearance of the white flag before the fortresses of Zealand, 
albeit accompanied by the assurance that the incursion was an 
entirely defensive precaution, and that, on the declaration of 
peace, all conquered provinces would be evacuated, and had 
manifested their incredulity by a sudden revolution, which had 
made an end of the States General, and elected the Prince of 
Orange Stadtholder, with full power to vigorously prosecute the 
war. All along the Rhine, from the northern Leine, and from 
the Danube in the south, there rose mutterings of the gathering 
storm. The Hanoverians were already under arms; the Electors 
of Cologne, of Mentz, and of Bavaria were collecting their troops 
and their subsidies. That august crimp, the Prince of Hesse, 
had pocketed some £160,000 of blood-money with his usual 
alacrity, and six thousand of his unfortunate subjects were on 
the march for Brabant; one Austrian army, under Bathyani, had 
its headquarters at Venloo; another, under the Irishman Browne, 
was in Lombardy ; even Powers so remote as Russia and Sardinia 
had been induced, for a consideration, to lend a hand. For a 
trifling £300,000 the king of the latter had taken the field at 
the head of seventy thousand men, whilst old Peter Lacy, who 
had been born in county Limerick, and had fought over nearly 
every yard of Europe, was preparing to lead thirty-six thou- 
sand Muscovites and Cossacks, who, in the grim phrase of his 
nephew Lally, had at least “arms with which to plunder, and 
legs on which to run away,” to the Rhine, they having been 
leased by the Tzarina at the moderate figure of £4 a head for 
the campaign. 

The soul, the right arm, and of course the pocket of this 
imposing paper coalition was Great Britain. With more 
enthusiasm than intelligence Parliament had constituted itself 
the paymaster of all these armaments with the exception of that 
of the Dutch. The millions thus squandered might, if the 
country was determined on fighting, have been employed, with 
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considerably greater advantage, nearer home: in equipping fleets 
such as Pitt was soon to send out from our ports, or in raising, 
as he did, fresh regiments amidst the clans of Scotland and the 
peasantry of England. Half dozen battalions of the stamp of 
Kingsley’s would have been a source of greater power to us than 
those thousands of Austrians and Italians who passed the summer 
marching about Piedmont in the rains, or those hordes of Russians 
who never reached the seat of war at all. It took, however, 
quite a number of Fontenoys and Vals, of treaties of Aix and 
conventions of Closter-Seven, to convince our rulers of the fact 
that, as King Louis tersely put it, we were doing not only “all 
the paying but all the fighting”; in short, until those June days 
in ’57 when, amidst “a rain of gold boxes,” the King of England 
capitulated to the “ Great Commoner.” 

The month of January, 1747, was a terrible one on the 
Continent. The snow lay deep throughout the Rhine provinces, 
which were swept by a succession of furious storms. In spite of 
the season the Allies were already under arms. From the Danube 
to the North Sea the villagers saw with dismay the dark lines of 
the columns winding across the white landscape, eating the whole 
land in their passage. Battalion after battalion, clad in the blue 
and green uniforms of Hanover and Hesse, red-coated Englishmen 
from the transports at Helvoetsluys, and Dutchmen in the white 
and orange of the States, Teutons from the valleys of Bavaria 
and Slavonian militiamen from Croatia, the white tunics of 
the Imperialists of Vienna, the sheepskins of the Hungarian 
hussars, and, most terrible of all, the Pandours of the Save, with 
their matted hair, their Turkish trousers, and their sashes stuck 
full of pistols and knives, which they were just as willing to use 
on the peasant as on his goat. 

Over in England equal efforts were being made to reinforce the 
troops which had wintered in the States after the last campaign. 
Regiments which had fought at Culloden were hurried south, and 
every battalion which could be spared from the home establish- 
ment was marched down to the east coast to be shipped for the 
Continent, until the innkeepers swore they were being ruined by 
incessant billeting. 

Late in the month Cumberland left St. James’ and posted down 
to Harwich to embark on Fubb’s yacht. On the 2nd of February 
he reached the Hague, and at once assumed command of the army. 
Although only in his twenty-sixth year, the Prince had already 
reached the zenith of his career, for he had, in the preceding 
April, gained the only success he was ever destined to, on the 
day he defeated the clans in the heather on Culloden. His bluf 
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manners and his unquestionable courage made him, however, 
popular with the troops, who were well aware that if he com- 
manded them like a grenadier, he at least fought with them like 
a grenadier : he had, indeed, fully substantiated a claim to the 
title by which Tour d’Auvergne was known to the soldiers of 
France. The army at the head of which he now found himself 
was the most powerful ever placed under his orders. One hundred 
and twenty-six thousand men were encamped between the islands 
of Zealand and the Maas. Eighteen thousand Hanoverians and 
six thousand Hessians lay with eight thousand English round 
Tilberg, where the Duke had fixed his headquarters. Eleven 
miles to the north-west Waldeck was mustering at Breda the 
forty thousand Dutchmen the States had undertaken to put into 
the field. Two years had elapsed since he and Cumberland had 
soldiered together in Flanders, during which time he had taken 
part in the campaign of Roucoux; but that experience had left 
him no more equal to the position he occupied than on the day 
his impetuosity had combined with that of Cumberland to over- 
rule the caution of Koenigseck and bring about the defeat at 
Fontenoy. By far the most able of the chiefs of the Allies was 
the Austrian Bathyani. Without any claim to be considered a 
great general, he was undoubtedly a very capable officer. He 
had fought up and down Europe for years, with more or less 
success, against such men as Conti, and Seckendorf, and Ziethen, 
and even the great Frederick himself, and had, in the Fontenoy 
year, bundled the French and Palatines out of Bavaria in a quite 
admirable way. He was now at Venloo in command of the fifty 
thousand men of the Austrian contingent. 

It was one thing to have got this vast force into the field by 
the middle of February, but it was quite another thing to 
maintain it there. No magazines had been established, and the 
commissariat arrangements were of the most primitive order. 
For six weeks, whilst their leaders squabbled as to who was 
responsible for this negligence, the troops were exposed, inactive, 
without proper food or shelter, to the inclemency of the Brabant 
winter. All this time the French lay snugly in cantonments 
between Antwerp and Brussels, Saxe scoffingly remarking that, 
“when the allied army should be weakened by sickness and 
mortality, he would convince the Duke of Cumberland that the 
first duty of a general was to provide for the health and preserva- 
tion of his troops.” 

Saxe was, at this moment, approaching the zenith of his fame 
and popularity. In three successive campaigns, conducted without 
a single reverse, he had conquered the whole of the Austrian 
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Netherlands, and his admirers looked forward to a time when he 
should have carried the French coast in an unbroken line from 
the Pyrenees to the mouth of the Elbe. So great was his favour 
at Court that the King had just invented for him the office of 
maréchal de camp général, so as to give him the right to command 
those strategists by the grace of God the Princes of the Blood, 
and ordered his portrait to be hung in the Louvre, over a scroll 
which declared :— 


“In Fabius, Rome a warrior statesman found; 
And Hannibal with glory Carthage crown’d: 
France in her Saxon sees, with proud delight, 
The Roman head and Punic arm unite.” 


A prince who could see a financier in the Abbé Terray, the 
genius who in a moment of inspiration proposed to make France 
solvent by reducing the franc to sixpence, so that the wits in the 
crush at the theatres cried out: “Where is the Abbé Terray, 
that he may reduce us to two-thirds?” may well be excused for 
having seen a statesman in Saxe. The marshal, however, took a 
more moderate view of his own powers, and at the banquet given 
to celebrate his appointment, contented himself by replying to 
the King’s toast, “That his only wish was to deserve as well as 
Monsieur Turenne, and to die in the same manner, covered with 
honour in the field.” 

These, as Captain Fluellen says, be “ prave ’ords,” but all the 
same one cannot divest oneself of the suspicion that Saxe was in 
no particular hurry to get the dying business over either in bed 
or out of it. War, to men of his temperament and position, was 
at once the most enjoyable and lucrative of pursuits. Richelieu 
out of the profits of a solitary campaign contrived to pay of 
£50,000 of debt, and to build that Parisian pleasure-house known 
to this very day by the nickname, “Pavillon de Hanovré,’ 
felicitously given it by the mob. It would be unjust to pretend 
that Saxe conducted his campaigns at all on the lines of Richelieu, 
but he knew extremely well how to rear honour in a feather-bed, 
and make glory square with its rewards. To make tedious 
marches in a luxurious carriage, with the saddle for a change 
when he grew restive; to find his pavilion ready pitched on the 
camping ground, and his ladies and lackeys ready to receive him; 
to spend the evening witnessing a comedy by Moliére or a farce 
by Scarron ; to pass from the theatre to a supper-table blazing 
with tapers and silver plate, and laden with the finest wines of 
Europe and the cookery of a Parisian chef; and to retire to rest 
amidst all the comforts of his chateau on the Loire, was to find, 
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war a very different mistress from that of the soldiers who 
tramped all day through the mud and rain, to munch a black loaf 
by the camp fire, and sleep on the sodden earth beneath the stars, 
as different as was Adrienne Lecouvreur from a sutler. Even the 
hour when the screams of agony and anger pierced from out the 
storm of battle, and the white flag loomed like a blackened rag 
through the cannon smoke, was to a man, devoid alike of pity or 
of fear, hurling his squadrons and battalions like pawns across the 
chequers of blood and clay, in all the confidence of mastery, a 
moment of intoxicating passion. 

On the present occasion Saxe was in no particular hurry to 
accept Cumberland’s challenge—partially because the conduct of 
nilitary operations in winter was not war as he conceived it, and 
partially because his plan of campaign had not yet been 
sanctioned. Despite Louis’ tribute to his statesmanship, he 
regarded the decision about to be made purely from the point of 
view of a soldier. To him the conquest of Holland was the 
natural corollary to the conquest of the Austrian Netherlands. 
There were, however, amongst the Ministers in Paris, men who 
regarded the matter from a broader standpoint, who were opposed 
to Saxe’s theories because they feared the attempt to put them 
into practice would bring the Protestant Powers into line—because, 
in short, they had no desire to see Cumberland’s redcoats 
commanded by the King of Prussia. When at last March began 
to close in, the marshal determined that it wis time to force their 
hands, He despatched an agent to Paris to press his wishes on 
the Government. A great council was held at Versailles. Saxe’s 
proposal was vigorously supported by the most powerful of the 
Ministers, Cardinal Tecin, and as vigorously combated by 
St. Florentine and Maurepas. Where, however, his favourite 
was concerned, the King’s mind was already made up. Leave was 
given to advance. 

It was April. The snow had disappeared from the ground, and 
the peasants were busy in the fields, when Saxe drew out his 
army across that unfortunate land which has with such justice 
been named the cockpit of Europe. One hundred and forty 
thousand men were extended in a rude semicircle reaching from 
Bruges, through Antwerp to Brussels. They were drawn from 
the finest regiments in the service, so that the generals in the 
south angrily complained that their commands were as usual 
starved in order that the King’s favourite marshal might surfeit 
himself with “Te Deums.” The Household were there in all 
their magnificence: Gardes de Camp, Mousquetaires, Chevau- 
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regiments the Carabiniers, the Cuirassiers, and the Cravattes ; 
amongst the infantry might be seen the blue coats of the Gardes, 
and the red coats of the Suisses, and the “jollies” of the fleet, 
intrepid under fire as our own, the battalions des Vaisseaur, 
whilst round the bridge at Valheim lay the victors of Fontenoy 
themselves, Clare’s Irishmen. They had suffered so severely in 
that battle and in the Pretender’s abortive expedition that they 
had been unable to take the field in the last campaign, and been 
regulated to garrison duty in Flanders and Artois. During that 
time, however, MacDonough and O’Brien had been busy amongst 
the cabins along the Shannon. The smugglers who ran the claret 
and brandy on the coast of Doolan took off the migrating flocks of 
“the Wild Geese.” “The ranks are now filled up,” Clare wrote 
enthusiastically to MacDonough, “ with as fine a body of fellows 
as ever stepped ona parade. I would not give up the command 
of them for any honours that could be conferred on me. It would 
delight you to hear another Irish shout from the brigade.” 

One undoubted advantage the French possessed over the Allies, 
With the exception of the Swiss and the Irish, troops which had 
fought so long amongst them as to have acquired all the esprit 
de corps of the native service, they were all men of one race and 
language; yet curiously enough they were largely commanded by 
soldiers of fortune, whose swords the Government had, with 
unusual foresight, been careful to secure. Saxe himself was a 
Saxon; Lowendahl, his chief lieutenant, a Dane who had first won 
notice in the Russian service; Clare, who held Bruges, an O’Brien 
of Limerick ; whilst the Comte de Bavitre was a son of the late 
Elector of Bavaria, a principality whose troops were, at the 
moment, encamped under the Austrian eagles at Venloo. 

Towards the middle of April Saxe appeared suddenly # 
Antwerp. On the 14th, Cumberland, who for the last six weeks 
had been exposing his troops in the open, was surprised by the 
intelligence that Lowendahl, with twenty-seven thousand mel, 
had entered Brabant. Whatever cowardice and incapacity could 
achieve the Dutch officers in the province achieved with aplomb. 
Perle and Sluys, Leifkenshoeck and Sas-van Ghent, were sur- 
rendered “at the rate of a cannon salvo each.” Philippine threw 
open its gates when the relieving army was within sound o 
Contades’ guns. An English brigade, which had been pushed 
forward to cover Hulst, after defying every effort of Lowendall 
to dislodge it from the fort of Sanberg, was compelled to evacuate 
it owing to the determination of the governor of the town to hat! 
down his flag. Within ten days the entire country south # 
Scheld had been reduced. Lowendahl lay at Axel collecting * 
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flotilla to convey his troops over the sound to Zealand, when he 
guddenly received orders from Saxe to retire upon Antwerp. 

Those ten days of conquest had wrought a momentous change 
in the situation. The Dutch, phlegmatic enough as long as their 
neighbour's provinces were being overrun, had been rendered 
desperate by the rapid ‘conquest of their own. A deep growl of 
anger rolled across the country from Friesland to the Scheld. The 
adherents of the Prince of Orange exerted themselves to fan the 
discontent. The yellow banner was exhibited in the streets, and 
the crowds who gathered round it were addressed by agitators, 
reminding them how when the camp fires of the “Grand 
Monarch” had been seen from the Stadthouse at Amsterdam 
they had been quenched by the opening of the dykes, and calling 
on them to demand the protection of the descendant of the Prince 
whose advice had saved them in that crisis. The roar of the mob 
became more ominous every hour. It penetrated to the chamber 
in the Stadthouse at the Hague, where the States sat in council, 
bringing with it the recollection of that awful day when the 
De Witts had been torn in pieces at their gates, and the re- 
collection brought with it conviction. The Prince of Orange was 
invited to assume the office of Stadtholder, and an express was 
burried off to Swin, where Admiral Mitchel lay at anchor, 
imploring him to come to their assistance. Both requests were 
acceded to. On the 22nd, the English “seventy-fours” rolled 
down the coast of Zealand, and flooded the sounds with their 
light craft. A week later the Prince in accepting office appealed 
to the country, in fiery harangue, to forget all its differences in 
the presence of an ambitious and perfidious foe. 

Had the Prince only possessed a measure of the genius of his 
mighty ancestors, Europe would probably not have had to wait 
the coming of Pitt to witness the humiliation of the “ Well 
Beloved.” Unfortunately he was endowed with little more than 
their good intentions. It was, however, by the exercise of 
something more than this that his indomitable predecessor had 
been enabled to hold the veterans of the “Great” Condé at bay 
till the sun gave place to the moon above the blood-soaked field 
at Seneff; nor was it by pedantry that he had maintained the 
complicated alliances which eventually wore down the power of 
the Grand Monarch. It was soon seen that the new Stadtholder 
was neither a soldier nor a diplomatist. His ludicrous ignorance 
of military affairs threw the active direction of the war into 
the incapable hands of Waldeck, whilst his arrogance soon 
embroiled him with his impulsive cousin, Cumberland. So clear- 
headed a politician as Henry Pelham readily recognised that the 
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only advantage that had accrued to the Allies by the late changes 
had been the substitution of King Stork for King Log. “Oy 
two young heroes,” he wrote, “ agree but little. We have nothing 
to do but to make up our present quarrels; then, perhaps, some 
people may come to their senses, or some senses may come to 
them.” 

The revolution of April did, however, effect the immediate 
conduct of the war. The impossibility of invading Zealand under 
the guns of Admiral Mitchel caused Saxe to recall Lowendahl, 
with a view to hazarding a general engagement when he should 
have obtained a commanding position, Cumberland, he was well 
aware, would be the Jast man in the Allies’ army to decline a 
battle on whatever terms it was offered him. In short, as 
Horace Walpole expressed it: “The Duke was determined to 
fight at all events, which the French, who determined not to fight 
but at great odds, took advantage of.” 

Towards the close of the month Cumberland gave the order to 
concentrate. His contingents were at last complete. That of 
the English had been strengthened by the arrival of the Guards, 
and consisted of some twelve thousand men. Insignificant as such 
a force might seem in the midst of the huge bodies of Pandours 
and Austrians, Dutchmen and Hanoverians slowly closing round 
Tilberg, it was none the less the tenth legion of the Allies, and 
numbered in its ranks regiments which, though the British Army 
had not yet completed its centenary, had already distinguished 
themselves on either side of the Pyrenees and beyond the Danube 
and the Rhine. There were the splendid squadrons of the Innis- 
killings and the Greys, which having ridden together during the 
whole of the war, were to meet once more in Flanders on the 
afternoon they stormed down from the slope at Waterloo to wreck 
Ney’s column. There too were the descendants of the old trained 
bands, the Buffs and the 36th, the former of which had fought 
gallantly under Maurice of Nassau for the deliverance of Holland, 
whilst the latter still wears upon its caps the word “ Firm,” in 
token that the Hereford men knew how to stand as steadily behind 
their bayonets amidst the whirlwind of Soult’s cavalry, as did the 
mercers of Cheapside behind their “yard measures” on the hil! 
by Newbury. 

Steinkirks had long gone out of fashion on the terraces a 
Versailles, yet the old soldiers of Crawfurd’s loved to tell the 
recruits by the camp fires how the first “Borderers” had died 
round Leven, amidst the hedgerows of Brabant, on that mid- 
summer morning when, deserted by Count Solmes, Mackay 
massed his five British regiments to meet Luxemburg’s attack, 
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with the words “ God’s will be done.” In Lochaber the Camerons 
still remembered with delight how Lochiel had thrown off his 
shoes to head the rush of the green and scarlet tartans at 
Killiecrankie; but Pulteney’s men remembered with equal pride 
that when, as the July sun was sinking behind the Grampians, 
the torrent of the clans had poured like a winter’s flood through 
the pass, they alone of all the Southrons had remained unbroken, 
and left the field still a regiment: now Pulteney’s is the 13th of 
the Line. Besides these there were other battalions, like the 
Sth, the 21st, and the 23rd, which had fought under William in 
the Low Countries, which had followed that intrepid “Sala- 
mander,” Cutts, through the palisades at Namur, and shared in 
all the victories from Blenheim to Malplaquet. Most of the 
regiments had been present at Dettingen and Fontenoy, and all 
were eager to prove that Englishmen were as capable of victory 
in despite of odds as when the sleet of arrows fell so thick that 
it “seemed as if it snowed” in the meadows by the mill at 
Cressy. 

Unfortunately the difference between Edward and Cumberland 
could not be measured by mere years; but the latter had under 
his command officers who, had they been given a free hand, might 
have to a great extent fulfilled the hopes of their men. Foremost 
amongst these was that splendid old Huguenot Ligonier, who 
had seen fifteen campaigns, and was ready, as occasion offered, to 
give the counsel of a general or to lay about him like one of his 
own Black Dragoons. One of the Duke’s aides was Jeffrey 
Amherst, a future builder of our Empire in Canada; another was 
Lord Howe, a nobleman destined to a soldier’s death in the forest 
about Ticonderoga, on the threshold of what promised to be a 
career of exceptional brilliancy. “He was a great man,” Wolfe 
wrote of him; “this country has not produced his like in my 
time.” Wolfe himself was there too, acting as brigade-major to 
Mordaunt, a veteran of twenty-one summers, already with five 
campaigns behind him, who had fought at Dettingen and 
Fontenoy, at Falkirk and Culloden; a gaunt, white-faced boy, 
who had learned his trade at the elbow of Scipio Durome. 

Such was the English contingent of the army with which 
Cumberland was advancing to measure himself for the second 
time with Saxe. His object was to penetrate the French lines 
east of Antwerp, and to manceuvre so that whilst threatening 
that town he could cover by a flank march either of the great 
fortresses of Bergen-op-Zoom or Maestricht, on which the enemy 
was believed to have designs. To this end he entered, in the last 
days of April, the country between the Great and the Little 
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Nethes, as they flow towards their junction at Lier. The officer to 
whom he was immediately opposed was the Jacobite Lord Clare, 
a man who, like Ligonier, had become a soldier of fortune for 
conscience’ sake. Descended from Brien Boro, the victor of 
Clontarf, Charles O’Brien came of a race of soldiers. One of his 
uncles, Berwick, had been killed at Philipsburg; another, Clare. 
had fallen at the head of the family regiment at Marsaglia. His 
father, the fifth viscount, had commanded the battalion at 
Blenheim, and been mortally wounded in leading its famons 
charge at Ramillies. He himself had fought under Berwick in 
Spain, under Noailles on the Rhine, and under Ségur in Bohemia, 
He had served all through the present war, and at the opening of 
the campaign had been placed at the head of a division composed 
of eighteen battalions and as many squadrons, charged with the 
defence of the country between Antwerp and Malines. 

For six weeks Cumberland manceuvred to turn the Irishman’s 
position. At the end of that time he received information which 
caused him to retire precipitately between the Nethes, Saxe 
laughingly declaring: “He might almost be regarded as the 
greatest general of the age for having maintained 100,000 men 
in a district in which no one else would have dreamed of feeding as 
many rabbits.” -There was indeed only too much truth in the 
sarcasm, which served to heighten the contrast the men were at 
all times ready to make between their lot and that of the 
marshals and noblemen who carried their cooks and laundresses 
with them into the field. For weeks the troops had marched and 
counter-marched incessantly in the presence of an alert and 
vigorous enemy. By night they had lain in open bivouack, 
exposed to all the changes of a Low Country spring. The 
commissariat arrangements, as Saxe had sneered, were quite 
inadequate, and the men who fell out from the ranks owing to 
sickness or wounds were jolted over the cobble-paved roads in the 
empty bread waggons following the army. To maintain disci- 
pline under such conditions the severest punishments had to be 
resorted to. The triangles and the gallows became as much s 
feature of every camping ground as the stocks by the lytch gates 
in the English villages. One day a man of Johnson’s is tied up 
to receive a thousand lashes for the “intention to steal a horse;” 
the next, the regiment is turned out to witness the execution of 
another man for robbing a sutler; whilst one David Green, for 
striking an officer, is condemned “to suffer death on the first halting 
day.” Our allies, it must be admitted, were far less particular. 
So long as his Pandours fought until they dropped, Tripp made 
no inquiries as to what occurred along the line of march. 
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Late in May the King and the Pompadour left Versailles for 
the front. On the second of June they entered Brussels in state. 
This was the moment for which Saxe had waited. He was far 
too good a courtier to dream of fighting the decisive battle until 
His Majesty had taken command of his army. It was his 
business to provide a triumph which would enable Louis to enter 
Paris amidst the plaudits of the populace. Hitherto he had been 
merely amusing Cumberland. He now assumed the offensive in 
earnest. The order was given for the army to concentrate on 
Louvain. 

It was this last news that had caused Cumberland to retire 
within the Nethes so as to be ready for any eventuality. He 
was not left long in suspense. Late on the 27th an express 
reached the camp with the intelligence that Saxe had turned 
south, and established himself across the field of Ramillies. It 
was evident that his object was Maestricht, and that there was 
no time to be lost. By midnight the army was in full march for 
Zonork. Three days later, on the evening of the 30th, they 
pitched their tents on the outskirts of Hasselt. 

tapid as had been Cumberland’s movements, Saxe had been 
kept informed of them. From the moment the Duke had first 
retired from before Malines Clare had hung upon his flank, and 
had on one occasion even surrounded the Pandours, who were 
bringing up the rear, at Lier, and forced them to cut their way 
out with considerable loss. In consequence of this the marshal 
had been able to hold the enemy safe; and Cumberland had no 
sooner encamped at Hasselt than he discovered that it would 
require a forced march to throw himself between the French and 
the town. By daybreak the army was once more on its way. At 
sunrise on the Ist of July, as the columns were crossing the great 
amphitheatre, beyond which the spires of Maestricht rise from 
the bank of the Maas, the dark masses of the French cavalry 
were seen advancing upon the heights of Hedereen to the south- 
west of the town. 

The lines along which the two armies were now advancing 
would, if sufficiently prolonged, meet some two miles from the 
Maas to the west of Maestricht. It was here the battle must 
eventually be fought, and the generals were manceuvring to 
obtain the most favourable positions in which to receive or 
deliver the assault. Before them a circle of hills rose in the 
form of a vast amphitheatre, under the easternmost slopes of 
which the river rolled slowly through the midst of the great city. 
In the centre of the plain, so enclosed, a group of villages formed 
a rude triangle, having that of Raesmerveld for its northern apex, 
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and ihose of Great Spawe, Val and Wilre for its base. South of 
these last the heights of Hedereen swept round in a sort of semi- 
circle, commanding the ground between their feet and the three 
southernmost villages. The possession of these heights was go 
clearly a matter of the utmost importance to any general who 
proposed to hold the valley, that no sooner did Cumberland catch 
sight of the French cavalry pushing up from the south to occupy 
them, than he ordered the English and Hanoverian cavalry to 
attempt to seize them in advance. The enemy, however, proved 
to have gained too long a start. The sight of Clermont’s 
squadrons beginning to crown the ridge while his own were still 
in the plain caused the Duke to order the drums to sound the 
recall, 

It was then about ten o'clock. To the experienced eye of 
Bathyani the danger of permitting Saxe to secure the advantage 
he had gained had become so apparent that he insisted that it 
was absolutely imperative that the heights should be carried 
before Clermont could be reinforced, and offered to effect the 
capture with the Austrians under his command. To this advice, 
as to that of Koenigseck at Fontenoy, Cumberland turned a deaf 
ear, contenting himself with inquiring where the marshal would 
be should he be wanted. “ At the head of my troops,” Bathyani 
replied, and rode off in disgust. 

By this time the divisional leaders were in the act of taking up 
the positions assigned to them, which when occupied would 
present a front of two lines, the first extending from Great Spawe, 
through Val, to Wilre, the second from Little Spawe, through 
Vlitingen, to Kissel. The village of Bilsen, on the extreme right, 
and the bank of the Maas, on the left, were also to be strongly 
held, so as to prevent either flank being turned. Already Daun 
was entrenching his Austrians at Bilsen as though they were 
going to stand a siege instead of fight a battle. Wolfenbiittel 
had drawn up the Imperialist cavalry between Great Spawe and 
the hamlet of Little Spawe in its rear, both of which he was 
engaged in converting into miniature fortresses. Tripp was 
marching his Croats and Pandours across the field, under orders 
to occupy Wilre and spread himself along the Maas. Waldeck 
had wheeled round his huge column of Hollanders so as to deploy 
it on Wolfenbiittel’s flank, to the left of Little Spawe, the line 
being carried further again to the left by the Hessians, massed 

between them and Vlitingen. Vlitingen itself was to be held by 
the English Guards, supported by the Hanoverians, extended 
between the village and that of Kissel, which terminated the line 
upon the right. The centre of the first line was to be composed 
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entirely of British infantry. The hamlet of Val, situated on the 
left front of Vliting:n, and immediately before a gorge in the 
heights of Hedereen, down which the enemy would inevitably 
descend to the attack, was the key of the whole position. Its 
defence had been entrusted to General Howard, who had ordered 
Price’s brigade, consisting of the 13th, the 25th, and the 37th, 
and Freudeman’s Hanoverians, to take up ground amidst the 
cottages. The remaining brigades of Douglas, Mordaunt, and 
Crawfurd were drawn up in its rear and on either side, so as to 
join hands with the Croats in Wilre, and some Dutch battalions 
which Waldeck had moved forward on the left of Wolfenbiittel’s 
troops in Great Spawe. 

It was four o’clock before these dispositions were completed. 
All the afternoon the British cavalry, which Ligonier had massed 
in the plain before Val to cover his formation, had watched the 
enemy thickening on the heights above them, as Saxe hurried up 
brigade after brigade to relieve Clermont. Now at last that Prince, 
finding himself secure, began to push slowly down the gorge to 
seize the village of Remst in its throat, and at the same time 
threw forward his hussars to feel the enemy. It was then a little 
before five. The sky for some time had been overcast, and the 
rain was beginning to fall. Cumberland ordered Colonel Belford 
to advance his guns, under escort of the cavalry division, and 
attempt to drive the enemy out of Remst. At the sight of the 
English moving down upon them in force the enemy’s skirmishers 
retired rapidly within the village, which proved to be strongly 
held and surrounded by a dense belt of trees. Belford halted 
within easy range of the village and proceeded to bombard it with 
his haubitzers. At the end of an hour he had succeeded in doing 
little more than blow up a tumbril belonging to one of the enemy’s 
batteries, whilst the rain was descending in such a deluge that 
his gunners could scarcely serve their pieces. He determined to 
retire. It was then six o'clock. Louis, seeing that all was over 
ior the day, retired to pass the night in a cottage his lackeys 
had already prepared for him in the village of Hedereen. 

_ The night was a rough one. It was bitterly cold and the rain 
fell in torrents. The sentinels of the sleeping armies as they 
looked out into the storm could not discern the glimmer of a 
solitary camp fire. Nota mouthful of food was to be had in the 
Allies’ camp. The men, who had been under arms for eighteen 
tours, lay down cold and hungry to get what rest they could 
tefore the morrow’s battle. The Dutch and Austrians had 
pitched their tents, and huddled beneath them for warmth and 
protection. The English and Hanoverians were sleeping in the 
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open, fortunate if they could find the shelter of a hedgerow ora 
bush. 

At daybreak Cumberland was once more in the saddle, He 
gave orders for a couple of guns to be sent to every regiment, and 
for Vlitingen to be burned, and then rode forward to Val to gee 
to the planting of his batteries. The rain had ceased, and his 
own men, cold and stiff ufter their night in the open, were already 
under arms. It was much later, however, before the reveille 
sounded in the Dutch and Austrian lines, and Waldeck anj 
Bathyani gave the word for the tents to be struck. As the sun 
rose the whole army saw that, in spite of the storm, the French 
engineers had been busy in the night. A line of entrenchments 
crowned the brow of the hills before them. 

It was still dusk when Louis mounted his horse before his 
quarters in Hedereen, and rode off to meet Saxe. He found the 
marshal already drawing up his forces for the battle. One 
hundred and forty-eight battalions and two hundred and fifty 
squadrons, with ninety guns, lay in the shape of a crescent, of 
which the centre was the village of Remst, and the horns those of 
Montenake and Hedereen. The division of the Marquis d 
Sennecterre was extended from the village of Hedereen in the 
plain upon the left to the crest of the heights of the same name. 
On the low ground in the rear of his left flank the Maison da Ka 
and the Guards had been placed in reserve. In the centre, at the 
head of the gorge in which Remst was situated, stood the division of 
the Prince de Clermont, supported by the united squadrons of the 
Carabiniers and the Cuirassiers. On the right of these troops, 
stretching down the hillside to Montenake, was d’Estrées’ division, 
the village itself being held by one of Clermont’s brigades. h 
the rear of the force thus drawn up Saxe had posted the Comte de 
St. Germain, with twelve battalions and fifty guns, at Tongeberg 
on the road to Liége, under orders, in the event of a defeat, to 
retire upon Tongres, and hold the bridge across the Geer, s0 # 
to secure the retreat of the army. 

The tactics Saxe had decided to adopt were to endeavour t 
crush the left wing of the Allies, composed of their English and 
Hanoverian troops, by attacking it in overwhelming for, 
trusting to the well-known immobility of the Austrians aul 
their habit of fighting behind entrenchments to prevent the 
attempting any movement to the left under the guns of Senne: 
terre’s division. The process of concentrating, on his own right, 
the number of troops requisite for this manceuvre proved a tediot 
one. It was still incomplete when, at five o’clock, the Allie 
batteries were seen moving to the front to commence th 
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cannonade, and it was an hour later before the French were 
ready to reply. Then at last, while Saxe’s division-leaders were 
massing their columns for the assault, the roar of the artillery 
duel rolled fitfully backwards and forwards between the positions. 
The attack was to be delivered simultaneously in three places, 
by the divisions of Sennecterre, Clermont, and d’Estrées, so that 
the Allies’ left would find itself assailed in overwhelming force 
along its entire length. When, however, nine o'clock had passed 
without the enemy showing any intention of taking the initiative, 
Cumberland rode over to the right to find Bathyani and tell him 
he doubted Saxe accepting the battle that day. The conference 
was interrupted by Colonel Forbes, whom Ligonier had hurried 
after him, with the news that the attack was developing all along 
the left. 

By this time the heads of the assaulting columns were clearly 
visible. The Marquis de Salitres had debouched from Elcht, a 
hamlet on Sennecterre’s front, and was advancing in a line which 
would carry him along the right flank of the English, up to 
Viitingen, with six battalions and twenty guns covered by a 
cloud of cavalry. D’Estrées, in two columns, had appeared before 
Montenake. Clermont had descended the gorge from Remst, and 
having stretched out his cavalry. so as to join hands with d’Estrées 
on his right, was forming his infantry in four columns before 
Val. That on the left consisted of the Brigade de Ségur, that 
in the centre of De la Fere, and that on the right of Monaco; the 
fourth, composed of the Brigade de Bourbon, was to act as his 
reserve, 

It was Sunday. The clocks in Maestricht had struck ten, and 
the bells of the churches were calling the burghers to their 
prayers. Suddenly the French batteries, massed upon the hill 
at Hedereen, thundered with one voice. From Elcht to Mon- 
tenake the drums beat the attack. De Saliéres plunged forward 
across the meadows before Vlitingen, with the guns in that village 
and at Val playing on his front and flank. The Comte de 
Rochechouart-Fodoas dashed out of Montenake at the head of 
the regiments de Chatillon and de Daulan, and drove in the 
Pandours before Wilre. Clermont ordered his artillery to lead 
the way, and flung his columns upon Val. 

Clermont’s men found Val to consist of an enclosure, containing 
five houses, raised upon precipitous banks between sunken lanes, 
and surrounded by meadows intersected by great hedges, from 
behind which the English infantry greeted them with a murderous 
fire. It was at this moment that Cumberland, surrounded by his 
staff, rode back into the hamlet after his interview with Bathyani. 
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The balls of Clermont’s field-pieces were beginning to fall thickly 
amongst the houses, and almost the first of them tore Baro 
Ziggesaer, one of the Duke’s aides, from the saddle and hurlej 
him under his horse. At such moments Cumberland was at his 
best ; if he was devoid of generalship, he was even more devoid 
of fear, and he rode amongst the men encouraging them to lk 
steady and mark their men. By this time the French wer 
forcing their way over the fields and along the lanes leading ty 
the village, and the havoc in their ranks was terrific. They hal 
been formed in columns of battalions seven deep, and as thes 
advanced, shoulder to shoulder, they presented a wall of men to 
the English gunners, whose twelve-pounders, crammed with 
grape, brought down at every discharge a shower of human 
bricks. For a time the men held on, closing up their ranks with 
admirable steadiness. Then, as the élan of the attack spent 
itself, they began to waver. In another moment they were in 
full retreat. 

Saxe had watched the attack reeling back out of gunshot from 
the hill of Hedereen. “We are beginning badly,” he said to 
Valfons; “the enemy holds his own.” “ Monsieur,” replied the 
Marquis, “you were dying at Fontenoy, you beat them; con- 
valescent at Roucoux, they were beaten again; to-day you ar 
too well to fail in crushing them.” 

Saxe was too old a soldier to be moved either by the reverse or 
by the compliment. His mind was already made up. Th 
columns which had broken were reformed, the Brigade de 
Bourbon was ordered up from reserve into the fighting line, and 
the entire ten battalions were flung once more at Val. This 
time the struggle was sterner. The French, fighting splendidly, 
forced their way close up to the village. In the deep lanes round 
the enclosure, however, the carnage became appalling. The 
Brigade de Monaco was caught amidst the hedges and so roughly 
handled that, as the attack surged back, it left four of its colours 
in the enemy’s hands. 

The situation was growing serious. Val, to all appearances, 
was impregnable. Yet Saxe was well aware that so long % 
Cumberland held the village he held the field. One enormous 
advantage still, however, remained to him. His dispositions 
enabled him to keep pouring an endless stream of men on the 
enclosure, whilst Cumberland, attacked in superior force all along 
his left, could scarcely move a man to the assistance of the 
garrison. He had, it is true, at the moment of the first assault, 
sent an order to Bathyani to reinforce the left with some of the 
superfluous battalions on the right, but its reception had found 
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the marshal in the very predicament Saxe had foreseen. His 
Austrians had been entrenched to such purpose that they were 
practically immobile. “The great misfortune of our position,” 
wrote Cumberland to Chesterfield, “ was, that our right was so 
strongly posted that they could neither be attacked nor make a 
diversion.” The English papers put the case more bluntly. 
“These same Austrians,” raged the Westminster Journal, “all 
the while stood gaping and scratching their ears; nor could 
they find an opportunity of striking a single blow.” They 
remained, in short, as Louis laughingly told the queen, “ benevo- 
lent spectators ” to the end. 

Saxe did not hesitate for a moment. The troops which had 
been repulsed were reformed. Two new brigades, those of 
de Bettens and de Monin, composed of six battalions, were 
ordered to reinforce them, Then the marshal put himself at 
their head and rode up to within musket-shot of the village to 
point out to the brigadiers the exact spots to be assailed. Once 
more the storm of the attack shrieked up the deep lanes by which, 
at milking time, the peasants were wont to bring the cattle into 
Val, only to be hurled back, shattered, as the Atlantic rollers 
are powdered into spray when they leap on the ledges of the 
Shutter. It was in vain the brigadiers exposed themselves with 
reckless courage. The Marquis de la Tour du Pin was killed at 
the head of de Bourbon, the Comte de Lautrec wounded in leading 
arush of the remnant of Monaco, the Marquis de Beringer had a 
ball in the thigh, de Froulay’s arm was broken, Valfons had 
a horse shot under him, and the blue uniforms lay as thick over 
the meadows as newly-mown hay. Then gradually the rushes 
slackened ; the battalions wavered and broke. In a moment the 
whole attack was tumbling back on Remst. 

The situation was undoubtedly critical. The morning was 
Wearing through. Since daybreak Saxe had been manceuvring 
to bring so overwhelming a force to bear on the Allies’ left that it 
could not possibly be withstood ; and now, after some two hours 
of battle, he found he had completely failed. It was too late to 
dream of making fresh dispositions for an attack on any other 
part of the line. At no matter what cost the village must be had. 
The men who had broken the English at Fontenoy must carry it 
forhim. The Irish were ordered to the front. Simultaneously 
the regiments which had failed were reformed and strengthened 
by the three battalions of des Vaisseaux, the brigade which next 
to that of the Irish had most distinguished itself at Fontenoy. 
The marshal’s decision was received by the exiles with delight. 
They were quickly formed in the van of the ‘attack by their 
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brigadier Lord Dunkeld, who had long served with them in Clare's, 
Two additional batteries of heavy guns galloped up from the 
rear, and took up a position in advance. Everything was ready, 
The Prince de Clermont, with the Duke de Havré, Lord Clare, ong 
of Berwick’s sons, Charles Fitzjames, and that splendid soldier 
Charles Rothe, one of the Rothes of Kilkenny, rode to their head, 
The word was given to advance. 

For the fourth time the defenders of Val heard the French drums 
beating the assault. No relief had yet come from the right; and 
with the four regiments which had till then borne the heat of the 
day, Cumberland prepared to meet the combined attack of twenty- 
five battalions. 

The sun was right overhead as the Irish rushed up at Val, 
The fire of the English was as concentrated and deadly as ever; 
and, as they closed in, the red uniforms began to thicken amongst 
the blue in the grass of the meadows before the village. Val, like 
a volcano, was vomiting a lava of lead down all its banks. The 
flame of the musket barrels spluttered along the hedgerows, 
scorching the foliage through which the bullets pelted like hail. 
Still the brigade held on. The Duke de Havré had been dis- 
mounted; Valfons had had his second horse killed under him that 
day, when he induced Clermont not to risk his person further, 
and it was Clare who led the Irish as they crashed through the 
hedges{and flung themselves on Val. Bulkeley’s led the way. 
Above them, in the right angle of the enclosure, stood the 13th; 
and for the first time the bayonets ground one another. All round 
the enclosure the redcoats of the brigade, Berwick’s and 
Bulkeley’s, Clare’s and Dillon’s, Lally’s and Rothe’s, were surging 
up the embankment out of the sunken lanes: still the Englishmen 
held their own. Suddenly a Kerryman, Thomas Cantillon, cleared 
the parapet at the head of his company, and sprang down into the 
midst of the 13th. The way into Val was won. The whole of 
Bulkeley’s followed like a sea that has burst a dyke. The 13th 
gave way. The 25th, the 37th, and the Hanoverians, attacked in 
front and rear, faltered for a moment, and in that moment the 
wave of redcoats mounting the embankment leaped the breast- 
work and surged into the village. 

Once within the enclosure the weight of “the big battalions” 
began to tell with its full force. The English, disputing every 
foot of the ground, were pushed steadily back. The Irish still led 
the way. They had sworn to reach the Duke and pay off their 
old Culloden score, and as they caught sight of him, mounted, in 
the press before them, encouraging his men, they came on, in the 
words of an English officer, “like very devils, neither giving nor 
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accepting quarter.” One of them recognized the Earl of Ancram, 
Cumberland’s Lord of the Bedchamber, whom he had seen in 
Scotland, and closed with him, shouting, “Now I have you, my 
Lord!” Ancram was wounded in the arm, but succeeded in run- 
ning his adversary through, and rejoined his men as they were at 
last driven from the village. 

Val was lost; but now, from the rear, came the help for which 
its defenders had so long waited. Wolfe had witnessed the cap- 
ture of the village, and the boy veteran knew what that meant as 
well as the marshal on the hill‘at Hedereen. He had exerted 
himself to collect a force for its recapture. His own general, 
Mordaunt, with two regiments of his brigade, the 19th and 47th, 
Haughton, with one of his, the 8th, and Hauss’ Hanoverians, were 
advancing to the attack; the regiments which had been driven out 
rallied on them as they came up, and in a moment the enemy had 
to fight for what he had won. They came on, showering in those 
deadly volleys which had crushed the French brigades at Fontenoy, 
till they reached the outskirts of the village, and then rushed in 
with the bayonet. The French were staggered by the fury of the 
assault; even the Irish gave way ; and the whole mass of fighting, 
shouting men surged once more back amidst the ruined cottages, 
where the corpses were already piled breast high. The enclosure 
was recarried foot by foot. The enemy were penned against the 
breastwork which Bulkeley’s had carried so short a time before, 
Comte d’Aubeterre was wounded in the groin, and his brigade of 
marines lost one of its colours. Then, with a terrific cheer, the 
English hurled the French back across the parapet. The fourth 
attack had failed as completely as any that had preceded it. 

While Clermont was failing to carry Val, Sennecterre and 
d'Estrées were meeting with equally little success upon his left 
and right. Salitres, debouching from Elcht, had moved rapidly 
along the English right under a heavy fire, directed chiefly against 
the cavalry on his right flank. Leaving his batteries to attempt 
to silence this, he had pushed on with his infantry till he found 
himself before the smouldering ruins of the village of Vlitingen. 
An attempt to turn these having been frustrated by the discovery 
of an impassable ravine on his left, he had attacked in front, and 
had come nearer to success than he was aware, owing to the 
shameful manner in which the Guards were handled. Had it not 
been for the Earl of Home, who rushed to the head of the regiments 
on “observing Colonel R.,” in the quaintly merciful language of 
the Press, “step aside,” Vlitingen would have been carried. As it 
was the French were received by the Grenadiers and Scots, sup- 
ported by the Hessians, with such a tempest of balls that they 
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rapidly retired. Saliéres hurriedly decided that the position was 
too strong for him. Leaving the brigade Montmorin to mask the 
village, he at once fell back upon his horse. He found them ip 
terrible confusion, owing to the failure of his batteries to silence 
the guns in Val. The Marquis de Cernay, the Colonel of the 
Cravattes, had been removed to the rear with his arm shot off, and 
both his regiment and that of Roussillon had suffered severely. |} 
was, however, the squadrons of ‘‘du Roi” which had been mos 
roughly handled. Their position on the right of the line had 
made them an easy target for the English gunners. The Comt 
de Baviétre, who commanded them, had been cut in two bya round 
shot, and it is said that when the roll was called not more than 
score of troopers answered to their names. 

Meantime d’Estrées’ division, advancing on the right, had not 
fared appreciably better. At the moment when Clermont had 
launched his first attack against Val, the Comte de Rochechouart- 
Fodoas, emerging from Montenake at the head of de Chatillon and 
de Daulan, had driven in the Hungarian hussars, and cleared the 
way for a rush of the grenadier battalions of Royaux which carried 
Wilre. The capture of the village was serious, as the possession 
of it would enable Saxe to turn Cumberland’s flank. When, there. 
fore, the Pandours had made an ineffectual attempt to recarry it, 
Douglas’ brigade was ordered up from their right to do the work. 
It consisted of the Buffs, the 21st, and the 33rd, all regiments 
which had marched down the valley of the Maine to Dettingen, 
which had climbed the hill at Fontenoy, and stood amongst the 
cottages of Roucoux or the heather at Culloden. They found the 
Brigade de Royaux barricaded in the village, and after a stubborn 
contest succeeded in driving them out. They were, however, far 
too weak to think of pressing their advantage in the face of the 
clouds of cavalry which had been pushed forward in front of 
Montenake. De Royaux retired in good order, and were posted 
by d’Estrées in a sunken lane, before the village, on which the 
flank of his cavalry rested. 

It was past noon. The attack had been rolled back along 
its entire length. The chain of redcoats linking the villages 
together remained unbroken ; and as Cumberland looked out from 
Val on the Irish retiring sullenly across the meadows, or watched 
Ségur’s horsemen pressing the broken battalions on the left, and 
endeavouring to beat them back to the attack with the flat of the 
sword, he felt that victory was already within his grasp. He gave 
the order for the whole line to advance with a view to himsdll 
assuming the offensive. Once more the Pandours and the hussars 
spread themselves out in the open before Wilre ; the dark masses 
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ef the Datch infantry were visible moving slowly down from 
between Vlitingen and Little Spawe; Bathyani pushed forward 
a brigade of the Imperialists which occupied Elcht, from whence 
Salitres had debouched in the morning, and opened a heavy fire 
upon Hedereen, killing a man in the King’s suite, and thereby 
inspiring the gazettes and the Gil de Beeuf with sublime reflections, 
“Ye heavens, was ever such intrepidity?” upon the conduct of 
that august person. 

Meantime Saxe was preparing to renew the struggle. His 
disposition still gave him the inestimable advantage of numbers. 
He remembered how when all seemed lost at Fontenoy, he had 
at last worn down Cumberland’s astonishing infantry by a pell 
mell charge of every brigade he could hurl upon them, and he 
determined to repeat those tactics now. The battalions which 
had been driven back from Val were reformed, with the Irish 
again at their head. Three fresh brigades, those of du Roi, 
Tour du Pin, and d’Orléans, were drawn up on their left, with 
orders to converge upon the village and turn it, while the Irish 
stormed it from the front. D’Estrées was to advance once more 
on Wilre; Saliéres again to move on Vlitingen; the cavalry of 
the right and centre to join hands, and hurl themselves against 
the hedge of bayonets glistening between Val and Wilre; whilst 
in support of all these attacks, a torrent of new regiments was 
poured down the gorge from Remst. At the very moment of 
assuming the offensive Cumberland found himself staggering 
under an attack the very weight of which threatened to sweep 
him away. 

For the last time the French drums had sounded the assault. 
Their cannon were thundering all along the line. The light 
artillery galloped rapidly to the front. In a moment the com- 
bined attacks were swarming up all along the Allies’ left. To 
meet Saxe’s enormous preponderance of cavalry Cumberland was 
compelled to call upon Waldeck’s horse. All day these men had 
sat idly in their saddles listening to the din of the battle as it 
rang out from the fog of smoke upon their front, in the depths of 
which the English and Hanoverians were defying every effort of 
Saxe to dislodge them. Now that at last they were asked to 
assist in repulsing an enemy already half defeated, they showed 
little liking for the task. So long as they were sheltered by the 
ground and their position in the rear of the troops engaged, they 
at least obeyed the order to advance. When, however, they had 
cleared the villages, and caught sight of the dense masses of the 
enemy rolling up from Hedereen, they began to waver. In spite 


of every effort of General Cannenberg the whole brigade halted in 
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dismay. Cumberland, who was in Val, seeing his victory en- 
dangered by their conduct, at once galloped out of the village to 
their head, and offered himself to lead them against the enemy. 
Their reply was to break the ranks and retire in irretrievable 
confusion. Had only the ground behind them been clear their 
desertion might not have proved as disastrous as it did. Un- 
fortunately it was covered by the regiments which were being 
hurried up to support the troops in Val. A squadron of the “Greys” 
and some Hessians were the first to become entangled in the 
rout. The horses of these men joined in the stampede as it swept 
down on them, and the whole mass fell together on Haughton’s 
brigade as it was deploying to check the column advancing to 
turn the village. Some of the English partially saved themselves 
by wheeling back and pouring a deadly fire into the Dutch as they 
tore past, but the 23rd was ridden down, and so completely 
wrecked that when the roll was called, apart from the killed and 
wounded no less than one hundred and eighty-eight missing were 
reported. Gathering every moment in force and volume, th» 
deluge next engulfed six battalions of Imperialists, which Bathyani 
had at last succeeded in getting clear of their entrenchments 
and despatching to Cumberland’s assistance. In a moment the 
ground was covered with a confused rabble of struggling, shouting 
men. Cumberland himself was near sharing in the disaster. So 
close were the Carabiniers behind the Dutch that he was forced to 
cut down a trooper who had closed with him in order to escape. 
A moment later, as he neared Val, he barely escaped falling into 
the hands of the Irish, whose red coats, swarming round its 
approaches, he mistook for those of his own men. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that he at last regained the village. He 
found the battle was lost. 

What the French had failed to accomplish for themselves had 
been achieved by the Dutch. The troops advancing to the relief 
of the left wing had been whirled away in their rout; even the 
regiments placed in immediate support of Val had been broken 
up and flung back from their positions. Into the gap thus 
created Saxe had poured a torrent of cavalry which had completely 
severed the allied army, whilst Valfons had seized the opportunity 
to head a rush of the brigades of du Roi, Tour du Pin, and 
d’ Orléans, which had succeeded in turning the village. Even then, 
attacked at once in front and rear, the garrison showed not the 
slightest symptom of giving ground. The men were fighting with 
that imperturbable steadiness which had so astonished the French 
officers on the ridge at Fontenoy. Their ammunition had given 
out, but they were seen calmly replenishing their pouches from 
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those of their own and the enemy’s dead who lay thick at their 
feet, and meeting every attempt to break them with an im- 
penetrable hedge of bayonets. In spite of this it was evident 
that the position could not be maintained. Their numbers were 
steadily decreasing, while those of their assailants were being as 
steadily increased by the fresh regiments which Saxe kept pushing 
up from the rear. Unless a way could be made for them to 
retreat by sooner or later the whole body would be forced to lay 
down their arms. 

To no man in the whole army was this more apparent than to 
Ligonier. Something, he determined, must be done to enable the 
garrison to retreat. His decision was executed as promptly as it 
was formed. Massing the six regiments which composed the 
English cavalry with a handful of Imperialists under Bournon- 
ville, he debouched suddenly from behind the cottages of Val, and 
threw himself into the sea of French squadrons surging against 
the left face of the village. It was one of the finest incidents of 
that hard fought day. Led by the Greys and Inniskillings, 
with the old man of sixty-seven well in advance, the British 
came on. For a moment, as the troopers flung up their sword 
arms, the long line of blades flashed in the afternoon sun. Then 
with a terrific shout the whole mass buried itself in the enemy’s 
ranks, tumbling them into ruin. The first line of the French 
was rent in pieces. The Marquis de Belfons was cut down, his 
regiment and the Cravattes both lost their standards, and the 
entire body was hurled violently back on its supports. Crashing 
through the wreckage of the broken squadrons, the English struck 
the enemy’s second line, splintering it too into fragments, and 
capturing the standard of the Beaufremont dragoons. From Val 
their comrades could see them sabring right and left, as they drove 
the French before them to the rear. Undoubtedly it would have 
been wiser if Ligonier, satisfied with this success, had drawn off 
his men, but wishing, perhaps, to give Cumberland ample time to 
retire by not allowing the enemy to rally, he led the pursuit as it 
thundered towards the heights. His courage cost himdear. A net- 
work of deep lanes and thick hedgerows, from behind which the 
French infantry, inaccessibly posted, met him with a galling fire, 
checked his advance, whilst the grenadiers of Royaux poured volley 
after volley into his flank from the sunken road upon the left. Ina 
Vivid passage Marbot has described the absolute helplessness of 
cavalry against infantry so entrenched. Ligonier was far too 
good an officer to sacrifice the lives of his men uselessly. He at 
once gave the order to retire. The French had, however, by this 
time recovered from their surprise. From every side new 
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regiments were swarming to the attack. D’Estrées having 
launched the Carabiniers and de Berri against the left of the 
English, put himself at the head of the Brigade d’Anjou, and 
charged them from the front. In the rear the Marquis 
d’Armentiéres had succeeded in restoring some order to the 
squadrons which had been broken in the charge. The brigade 
royal, led by the Duke de Broglio, came at a gallop from the 
right. 

Absolutely undaunted by the number of his foes, the old man 
gathered up his squadrons and prepared to cut his way back. 
At the height of the mélée his horse was killed by a bullet. As 
he sprang clear of the stirrups he found himself in the midst of 
the Carabiniers. He endeavoured to save himself by the bold 
ruse which Crawfurd had practised successfully on the enemy 
at Roucoux. Assuming the tone of one of their own dis- 
mounted generals, he shouted to the men about him an order to 
push home their charge. Unfortunately, though he spoke in 
French, he made use of an English word of command. The 
troopers hesitated. A sergeant seized him by the shoulder. The 
offer of a heavy bribe only served to convince the man that his 
prisoner was an officer of high rank. As he passed to the rear 
he saw his men burst out of the enemy’s midst and gallop away 
to join Cumberland. | 

Meantime, the Duke had made use of the respite afforded him 
to evacuate Val, and order the whole army to retreat. It was 
time. The pouches of the dead men in the village had been 
emptied, and the living had not a bullet amongst them. Even 
then there was no disorder. There were no horses to bring away 
the cannon, but though the squadrons of the gendarmes were 
crowding in amongst them, the gunners beat them back with 
rammers or carbine butts till every piece had been spiked. Then 
the whole force rallied on the colours with the bayonet, and fell 
slowly and sullenly back. Almost as they did so the Bercheny 
hussars poured out of one of the lanes up which they had failed 
to force their way. Saxe, looking for someone to renew the 
attempt, pulled up his horse before the squadron nearest him. 
“Pish!” he said to Valfons, with a swift glance at the officer in 
command—a thin, cadaverous-looking man—“let us look for 
another ; this one will bring us bad luck.” A moment later he 
chanced upon a stout, rubicund individual. ‘ Ah,” he exclaimed, 
with a laugh, “this is my man!” and at once gave the word to 
charge. 

The French entered Val on the shoulders of their own dead. 
As soon as the village was secured, Saxe ordered Clermont and 
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dEstrées to debouch with their divisions by the left, and carry 
the two Spawes, The positions proved, however, to have been 
already evacuated. The generals found the Dutch and Austrians 
circling, in massive columns, round the English, to the east, and 
deeming them too strong to attack with the troops at their 
disposal, contented themselves with despatching the brigades of 
Clermont Tonnerre and Clermont Gallerande to follow the retreat. 
There was no pursuit. The cannonade grumbled fitfully on till 
six o'clock. By that time the Allies were securely encamped 
under the walls of Maestricht. 

The French bivouacked in the positions the enemy had occupied 
the night before. The King slept in the house which had been 
Cumberland’s headquarters. The possession of the field was 
about the only advantage they had gained. They had, indeed, 
lost far more heavily than their opponents, and were no nearer 
reducing the great fortress than before the struggle. The 
neighbourhood of Val gave evidence of how furious the fight had 
been. There have been battle-fields far more bloody than that 
on which the sun of the 2nd of July set, but it is doubtful if so 
many men have often fallen in so confined a space. The lanes 
and ditches were choked with carcasses; it seemed literally as if 
the surrounding fields had been sown with serpent’s teeth, and 
the crop of armed men reaped with the sword, the bodies lay piled 
against one another like sheaves at harvest. It was in Val, 
however, that the carnage had been most hideous. The village 
in places was knee-deep in corpses, and it was said that where the 
death-tide had ebbed and flowed between the houses, they lay in 
barricades breast high. For days the roads to the west were 
covered by the train of vehicles conveying the wounded to 
Louvain. Not only the farmyards and the stables of the neigh- 
bouring mansions had been put under contribution, but the 
innkeepers and chairmen of the adjacent towns. Mingled with 
the carts and waggons of the countryside might be seen the 
great chariots of the Flemish landowners, and the coaches and 
sedan-chairs in which the burghers and their wives were wont 
to ride, 

Saxe admitted that night at supper, to Lord Robert Sutton, 
that his victory had cost him 11,000 men, and he accounted for 
the barrenness of the result by the determination with which 
Val had been held, and by the fury with which the last charge 
had been driven home. “Sire,” he said generously, on introducing 
Ligonier to the King, “I present to your Majesty a man who, by 
one glorious action, has disconcerted all my plans.” Louis re- 
ceived his prisoner graciously, and asked him if he were not a 
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Frenchman? “I am of Castres,” replied the old man stoutly, 
“but my family emigrated on the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes.” It was a curious reflection for the King on the folly 
of religious persecution, that whilst the finest troops in his own 
service were the Catholics whom the penal code had driven out of 
Ireland, the most distinguished of his opponents was a Huguenot 
whom the priests had caused to fly from France. 

The news of the victory was received in Paris with acclamations, 
and by the friends of France with a delight altogether out of 
proportion to the event. The Jacobites in particular professed to 
regard it in the light of retribution for the campaign of “ the 
Butcher” in the Highlands, and gave vent to their satisfaction in 
one of those ballads, which, in spite of their rhodomontade, breathe 
so lustily the fierce passions of the hour.* 

In spite of a ridiculous jeer at Cumberland’s courage, the verses 
expressed in a rough way the feeling that was beginning to take 
possession of patriotic Englishmen that the Duke's talents were 
better fitted to cope with a horde of wild clansmen than with a 
disciplined army. It was all very well to lay the blame on our 
allies: the Evening Post might sneer that we had “lost 4200 
men, including one Dutchman bruised,” and the Westminster 
Journal might wail, with a curse at the Austrians, ‘“ What we 
fear’d is once more come to pass; the French have again gotten 
the advantage and our poor countrymen’s bravery hath led them 
on to destruction”; but the fact remained that if Bathyani’s 
advice had been taken Saxe would probably have had little to 
congratulate himself on. Horace Walpole understood this: “The 


* « Whene’er great Saxe your troops attacked, 
About the village Val, Willie, 
To scour awa ye wasna slack, 
For fear you’d get a ball, Willie. 


“Up and rin awa, Willie, 
Up and rin awa, Willie; 
Culloden’s laurels you have lost, 
Your puffed-up looks, and a’, Willie. 


*“‘ Baith Scott and Lockhart’s sent to hell, 
For to acquaint mamma, Willie, 
That shortly you'll be there yoursel, 
To roast ayont them a’, Willie. 


“In just reward for their misdeeds, 
Your butchers got a fa’, Willie; 
And a’ that iived ran aff wi’ speed 
To Maestricht’s strang wa’, Willie.” 
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Duke is coming back,” he wrote characteristically. “I fear his 
candles are gone to bed with Admiral Vernon’s!” and the same 
thought was expressed, with all the bluntness of the ranks, by an 
English prisoner, whose captor had declared that if all the army 
had fought like him they must have conquered, when he replied, 
“There were men enough like me: what we wanted was one like 
Marshal Saxe.” The army, indeed, had perfect confidence in 
itself. No number of Fontenoys, or Roucoux, or Vals could 
shake its belief that it had only to meet the French on anything 
like even terms to thrash them. Whenever the Duke appeared 
amongst the men he was assailed with demands to be once more 
led against the enemy. All through the remainder of the summer, 
however, they were kept eating their hearts out under the walls 
of Maestricht, while Lowendahl marched across Flanders and 
reduced the “ virgin fortress” of Bergen-op-Zoom. 


“This check 0’ conscience for your sins, 
It stings you to the saul, Willie, 
And breaks your measures this campaign, 
As much as Lowendahl, Willie.” 


screamed the Jacobite ballad-mongers in delight; but the time was 
coming when the men who had failed at Val were to have their 
wish, on that glorious August day in the year 59, which 
witnessed for Horace Walpole the rehabilitation of the candle. 
“Every house in London,” he wrote, “is illuminated, every street 
has two bonfires, every bonfire two hundred squibs.” 

It is our custom to place on our colours only the names of our 
victories. The habit has its disadvantages. The six regiments 
which “tumbled” Contades’ horsemen “into ruin have the word 
‘Minden, but what of the five which fell, round Mackay, 
amidst the hedgerows of Steinkirk?” The 39th is proud that it 
alone has the right to “Plassy” and the motto “Primus in 
Indis,” yet no man in it would pretend that the soldiers who 
stood with Clive on that decisive field were called upon to display 
a measure of the heroism of those of the 44th forcing their pitiful 
way from the ramparts of Cabul to their grave between the 
precipices of the Jugdulluck. There are regiments which have 
won their claim to “South Africa” and “New Zealand”; there 
are others which march under “ Monte Video” and “ Pegu,” 
whilst for those who staggered through the gap at Fontenoy, who 
stood savagely at bay at Roucoux, or, when their ammunition 
had given out, faced the French with the bayonet in the charnel- 
house at Val, there is nothing but oblivion. In the building of 
a great Empire the moments must necessarily recur when its 
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soldiers have to meet certain death without the hope of victory, 
Nothing that can help to keep alive the memory of such actions, 
nothing that can serve to raise the pride of their countrymen in 
that they are flesh of the flesh of the men who have performed 


them, should be forgotten, “because on the bones of the English 
the English flag is stayed.” 


FREDERICK Drxox, 

















Cime. 


He sits above the ruin that is his, 

Making his mock at love, life, faith and fame, 

At Winter’s gloom and Summer’s gladsomeness, 
Man’s toiling and the gods that flout his name. 

He laughs and makes a mock of all that is, 
Knowing the end of all to be the same. 

He graves his mark where they that run may read, 
Who, reading, pass along, and no more heed. 


He hears the song faint ere the singer sing. 


He sees sick Autumn in the bloom of Spring ; 
The sapling felled, the dead flower in the seed, 
Old age in youth, and death in everything. 


He is old Time, the mocking, weary one, 


The old, old god, whose days are never done. 


S. W. Powe. 








Che Sate of the Letter. 


At the instigation of her cousin, Mrs. Follet, Kathleen despatched 
this letter, which was never answered. 


If I could write poems, I would write one to the postman; that 
strange stoic, the arbiter of our fate ! 

How dense and callous does he show to the dramas that are 
slung across his rheumatic shoulders! With what stolidity he 
hands in two mining circulars which should have been a letter 
from the only man in the world! He does not understand that 
one is preparing to murder him as he mounts his tricycle and 
glides away. 

The telegraph boy represents the final shriek of sensationalism; 
dealing death and elopements, shipwreck and bankruptcy, in the 
intervals between his games of marbles. But the postman is 
Cupid’s messenger, with a bag full of darts. 


“T want to know where you have been spending the last three 
weeks,” said Mrs. Follet to her cousin on the first day of her visit, 
“and why you have fallen in love without telling me anything 
about it.” 

“T was going to tell you, Ursula.” 

“Ofcourse. You have quarrelled, and I am to make it up.” 

“Oh, it isn’t a quarrel.” 

“T am to make it up, whatever it is.” 

“There is nothing to make up, nobody can make it up; it's 
over!” 

“We shall see. That will do for the present. Please to 
proceed with a statement of facts.” 

“Very well then, my dear. To begin with. You know what 
a mania I’ve been having for tapestry?” 

“T do.” 

“T was getting tired of London, and I saw mamma and my 
sister were determined to hang there as long as there was 4 clp 
of tea to be had in the town. So one very hot day I took a trail 
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‘nto the country, thinking I could sketch some tapestry back- 
orounds. I went down into Surrey to have a look at your old 
home, Well, when I got to Bridge End, you know——” 

“Tknow. ‘All tickets ready.’ ” 

“Yes. I got out, because I sawa river. It was one of those 
days, coming fresh out of London, when every hayfield seems like 
the Garden of Eden. And I walked till I found myself in front of 
the mill, a mill sunk below the level of the road, great trees 
covering it with shadow. On the other side of thé stream were 
private grounds ; the stream made a moat, nasturtiums hung over 
the water and were reflected in it, and climbed on the stone bridge. 
I never saw anything so sweet! 

“So I followed the stream, and it led past the house, a large red 
house, with a very old terrace in front; and a sundial, and a 
fountain, and round the basin of the fountain were orange 
nasturtiums again, reflected in the water. I made up my mind I 
must stay at this village for a day or two and smear. So, after I 
had wasted the afternoon, I went to the village shop for tea. I 
talked to the woman who kept this shop, and asked her the name 
of the Mill House. She said it was ‘ Bristow’s.’ I knew the 
Bristows must be persons of family, or else she would have given 
them a prefix! They weren’t much liked in these parts, she said ; 
they kept themselves to themselyes—with an emphasis on the ‘ to ;’ 
and since the young man had succeeded to the land, he had 
dismissed Mr. Robinson, the bailiff, and farmed it himself. She 
didn’t belong to these parts, she said. She came from London, 
from the Edgware Road, and she wished she was back again. 

“So while I was praising the house, and saying how I wished she 
could find me some lodgings, two girls came in with a large order 
for sixpennyworth of stamps, and the old lady swelled herself out, 
and looked at me; and these were the Bristows ! 

“After they had walked a few yards from the shop, they came 
back again, and said that they thought they could find me some 
lodgings. 

“With a good deal of apology, these girls got out that their 
means were straitened (as though I did not understand that every- 
body’s means are straitened nowadays, unless, like us, they take 
to pickles !), and would I like to lodge with them ? 

“Sol did! I went home to London that night, and mamma 
wrote them a letter, and consigned me to theircare. I must have 
been a fortune to them! I don’t believe I ate more than ten 


shillings a week, so the rest was clear profit; they can get some 
new hats ! ” 


“We haven’t come to the man yet,” observed Ursula. 
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“Very well,” resumed Kathleen, with some perturbation, 
“Oh dear! He was their brother. He is very handsome, Ih. 
has a fair sanguine complexion that turns red when itis sunbunt, 
and a spine like a telegraph pole. He walks as if half the world 
belonged to him. 

“The first time I saw him he was under a loaded cart, picking 
up mangel-wurzels. There were several labourers there, but | 
recognised him under the cart, and prepared to shake hands when 
he came up again ; he looked just what he is, a public school man, 
in his shirt sleeves. He had on a blue shirt, the colour of his 
eyes; they suit him, the blue ones,” and she sighed. 

“Very well, dear, go on,” interposed Ursula. “ You'll see them 
again, the blue shirts.” 

“Never!” replied Kate. “And he came and shook hands, and 
his hands were quite clean though he had been handling wurzels. 
I don’t know how he managed it. He always looked as if he had 
just come out of a bath, and put a clean shirt on. The girls have 
abandoned their appearance in despair, and got into Noble 
costumes at ten-and-six, but he always looked well dressed. 1 
suppose it is the influence of Eton.” 

“ Poor fellow!” exclaimed Ursula. “To begin at Eton, and end 
under a cart of mangel-wurzels!” 

“And a man with brains!” resumed Kathleen, eagerly. “It 
isn’t as if he were a fool. He passed high on the lists at Sani- 
hurst, and was to have had a choice of regiments.” 

“‘ And how in the name of fortune did he come to this?” 

“A trustee to begin with. This trustee lived on the capital, 
and allowed Mrs. Bristow a load of money, which made her think 
him a fine man of business. When Frank became twenty-one, 
the property was found to be a mass of mortgage. So he has to 
farm his own land. Need I say more? Or would you like some 
facts on agriculture ? ” 

“T would rather hear how he made love. I want to get to 
Act II.” 

“How? Oh, well, it was very simple. I used to go out in the 
evening to breathe the hay, and he went round the cowsheds. So 
one night he asked me to join him, or rather he ordered me (be 
never asks, the imperative mood is the only one he knows). We 
sat down by the mill stream. And he kissed my hand. Then be 
caught me in his arms and held me till I thought I should be 
suffocated.” , 

“TI see. That was simple and straightforward. And was this 
your first intimation ? ” 

“ Well; we had talked at the dinner table, and looked.” 
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“ Yes ? ” 

« After this we fed the cows every evening; and as soon as we 
got out of sight of the house——” 

«“Strangulation ensued ?” 

«Exactly. He isn’t at all sentimental. He never even called 
me ‘Kathleen Mavourneen.’ JHe’s the first of my lovers who 
hasn't.” 

“What attitude did the sisters take up on the subject ?” 

“Technically, they were supposed to know nothing about it. 
That was the etiquette we observed, when I was admitted to 
domestic confidences, which always comprised a certain amount of 
grumbling against Frank.” 

“I suppose there were some healthy family squabbles ?” 

“ As there always will be, my dear Ursula, when people have to 
live on the edge of the income, especially refined people, with a 
good deal of independence and spirit. Besides, their lives circle 
round what, to us, are insignificant trifles. This was my first 
sample of their conversation, the night I arrived: ‘Mamma, did 
you have a rag and bone man call while I was at the station?’ 
‘No, eagerly, ‘but we had an old woman to sell buttons!’ I 
had not realised till then how useless education and taste become, 
unless you've got the money to back them. What a life they 
lead! Not a book in the house! And the piano! All its teeth 
dropping out; a dumb spinnet, truly! And the woebegone, 
Noah’s Ark furniture! And, my dear, if you could see the food 
they eat! It made my heart ache to see that poor boy sit down, 
with his face a yard long, to his cold meat supper. Men do like 
good things toeat! And it is an innocent taste, and one so easily 
gratified. If I were those girls—but there, I may as well admit, 
that while I was at the Mill House I developed the cooking mania, 
badly. Let me describe you one of their suppers. At first, I 
wed to dine in a great empty library, alone. But when we got 
intimate they let me see the nakedness of the land. I never let 
on we were rich, for fear I should scare them. So think of this, 
at eight o’clock, for a man that works twelve hours a-day (he goes 
to bed at nine, worn out): Herrings. Bread and butter 
(thoroughly bad English country butter, you know). Cheese, 
American cheese; a chilly looking blanc-mange, and jam! I 
wed to gather mushrooms, and make kedjeree and curry, and 
omelettes and cauliflowers aw gratin ; they all cost nothing.” 

“Except hours of trouble. But that counts for naught while 
the mania is upon you.” 


“Quite so. And didn’t Frank help himself! I took care the 
dishes were near him.” 
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“ And he thought you an angel, and the girls, fiends ?” 

“Now, Ursula, you know I’m not a sneak. When he grizzled 
about his sisters I used to say, ‘My dear, they’d do as much 
themselves for somebody else’s brother. They are tired to death 
of this life, and want to get away; while I have come down hep 
for three weeks on the spree,—that makes the difference.” (ay't 
you understand, Ursula, how that sort of life makes people snappy 
and irritable? They are nice-looking girls (not so handsome as ke 
is; though, bless his heart, he doesn’t know it); but of cours. 
they'll never be married. They have no society—how can they 
associate with the rich tradespeople who have bought all the 
estates round about, and entertain them at their herring supper? 
So they squabble, and if the hens stop laying, he says it’s becans 
the girls don’t save the scraps; and they say they do save the 
scraps, and that he does not give them enough corn; and he says 
he wishes they’d attend to their share of the work, instead of 
instructing him how to run chickens at a loss. He’s not a model 
of patience. Poor boy, if he goes to heaven, it will be on the 
strength of hard manual labour. Do you know what farming 
means ?—if one cow eats one piece of garlic, the whole of the butter 
tastes of it for three days. The year cherries are dear, his crop 
fails; the years they are plentiful, they don’t pay for the picking. 
He was telling me about his pigs. He had eighty fine ones, ready 
for market. He took a few more to fatten, and these had swine 
disease. He had to kill the whole eighty, to satisfy the sanitary 
inspector.” 

“But when he marries you, all this won’t matter?” 

“Of course not. I used to think of that. When he was telling 
me his plans (he’s wrapped up in his pigs and his cows), I used to 
think, ‘ We'll build a model dairy, we'll lay down irrigation works 
I planned out the stables; a hunter for me, and a hunter for him. 
He loves hunting; but he can’t do it on a cart horse, poor darling! 
And when the girls were disputing about a penny or halfpennys 
yard on some cretonne, I thought, ‘ Wait till we have the house 
redecorated by Shoolbred from top to toe!’” 

“And how did you manage to muddle all this, when it w# 
getting in train so nicely?” 

“Well, I stayed a week, and then two more; and last night 
when we said good-bye at the mill stream r oe 

“Very well. I must have this conversation exact, because iti! 
important. It is no earthly use hedging. I must know where 
you floundered before I can bring my professional skill to bear 
Word for word, if you please.” 

“He said, ‘Are you really going to-morrow?’ So I said, ‘I must 
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S he said, ‘Oh Lord!’ So I said, ‘What are you thinking of, 
Frank?’ So he said, ‘I’m thinking what a pity we've lost five days 
at the beginning.’ Because, you see, the first few days we Fe 

“There was no strangulation. I understand. Go on.” 

“So I said, ‘ You'll soon find another girl.’ So he said, ‘ That’s 
w likely, isn’t it!’ Then I said, feeling my way, ‘If some girl 
yith plenty of money were fond of you, and you of her, you would 
marry her, wouldn’t you?’ ‘No, I’m not such a skunk,’ he said, 
in his brusque way, just like when he’s worrying his sisters. ‘A 
man ought to earn the money, and not sponge on his wife,’ I 
knew, I felt certain, that he guessed I was speaking of myself! 
You can imagine my feelings. I could have thrown myself into 
the mill stream.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Kathleen, evasively. “I think I showed 
I was a good deal cut up.” 

“Well?” 

“He looked ashamed, and said, in his rather harsh way, which 
he always puts on to hide his feelings, ‘Go home and forget all 
about me, that’s the best thing you can do.’ He picked me up 
and kissed me, and then he went and fed the cows. You can un- 
derstand how I feel after a humiliation like that, and that it isn’t 
any use your arguing with me.” 

“I won’t argue with you,” replied Ursula. “I won’t touch the 


vound till the inflammation has subsided; but I'll think things 
over.” 


“I have given your case consideration,” began Ursula, next 
evening. “I may tell you that I’m sure, from what you have said, 
that he never intended his outburst against matrimony for you. 
You say you were careful not to admit you had money, and you never 
alluded to pickles. Very well. If a man is fond of a woman, he 
wants to marry her, whether she has money or whether she has 
not—particularly if she has; unless he is the hero of a novel of 
high life, written by the nursery governess. What made him 
angry was your suggesting that he should marry some girl who 
was rich, in preference to yourself, whom he believed to be poor. 
Now you know, Kathleen, an offer of marriage is always supposed 
to come from the person who has most to confer, and who, being 
tich, can afford to be magnanimous, and lay his all at the beloved 
me's feet. That is the real reason why the right to propose is 
vested in the man, though chivalrous people have tried to give a 
diffrent explanation for the custom. In France, where wives 
bring dowries, and are nearer to a worldly equality with the men, 
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a proposal often originates in the father of the girl. It could no 
here in England, where girls contribute nothing substantial, anj 
receive much, A reigning Queen must make the offer of marriage, 
Viewing the disparity i in circumstances between Frank and you, it 
can only come about in the same way. Now will you go back t 
Bridge End?” 

“Quite impossible. I couldn’t act the part you want me ty, 
after that rebuff; I should only make a mess of it.” 

“Then we give that up. You write.” 

“ Tt’s out of the question.” 

“It must be done at once. There is a painful operation to g 
through. Put yourself in my hands, as if I were the dentist, | 
have sketched out the headings of the letter, and here they are.” 

“T can’t write to him, Ursula.” 

“Have you got a photograph of him anywhere?” 

“ 

“ Bring it down and look at it until you have worked yourself 
into a proper state of mind. Now, Kathleen, don’t make a fuss, my 
dear. Don’t think too much about it, but just dash it off. Hare 
you got writing-paper, and a pen, and envelopes? Actually, she's 
provided with everything that’s requisite! the skies will fall! 0h! 
i know you haven’t got a stamp. Take this one. I'll call for that 
letter in an hour, and post it myself. That is allowing you time 
to tear up several copies. But keep to the main draft of what is 
written there, and don’t soften it till it becomes unintelligible, 
will you, but be a dear, sensible girl. You have got to convey to 
him, in some way, that your father, though an Irishman, by some 
miracle contrived to make money—but it’s all written down.” 

This was the letter that received no answer. 


Kathleen never reproached her cousin for the part she had 
taken. “The best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft agley,’ 
leaving us nought but grief and pain for promised joy. She 
tried to despise Frank Bristow for his intolerant pride, which 
would not allow him to be indebted for his happiness to a womal 
towards whom accident had placed him at a disadvantage. She 
tried very hard to despise him, to shut the door of her memory 
on this humiliating episode of her life. She tried to fan up somé 
degree of interest for any of the other bachelors of her acquail- 
tance, and, failing signally in this, she found herself attracting 
an unusual amount of attention. Perhaps her nonchalance piqued 
them, and gave them the impression that she was a persdl 
greatly sought after; men being, for the most part, slaves of 
fashion in matters relating to the sex. She could not, however, 
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persuade herself to like anyone else, or to desire anything but 
the inaccessible. Would not this have been expecting too much 
of the human heart? She could not even despise Frank; but 
she felt revengeful towards him. She was glad to read in the 
newspapers that the hay crop had been a disastrous failure in 
Surrey, and that farmers were getting rid of their cattle at a 
heavy loss. ‘“ Next year would be a time of severe agricultural 
depression ”—well, she didn’t mind. She thought they would 
probably give up eating herrings for supper, and have only cheese. 
She was so pleased about it that she sometimes cried. The next 
catastrophe of importance that took place near Bridge End was a 
flood. She felt glad. Frank was probably using blasphemous 
language, and hauling cows through the roof of the shed. It 
would keep him warm in the winter months. At one time she 
was on the very point of posting an anonymous banknote to the 
girls, when she realised that it would be a backhanded present to 
Frank, and refrained. 

She was too mercurial to remain long in despair. The spring 
revived her spirits and hope; she told herself she had forgotten 
Frank, she did not care if he married the farm girl, which, 
however, he was far too selfish and proud to do 

She had taken up a new mania (tapestry and cooking, from 
their associations, having grown hateful to her), a mania for 
window-gardening. She had joined the Kyrle Society; she was 
distributing geranium cuttings to the poor of Seven Dials. This 
greatly revived her interest in life. She had bought a quantity 
of new clothes at the winter sales, and was going down into 
Northamptonshire, determined to enjoy herself, when the news 
that Mrs. Follet intended to visit her parents’ home in Surrey 
threw her once more into a postal fever. 

She begged her cousin on no account to write her a line so 
long as she was near Bridge End, as the name of the place had 
become hateful to her, and she wished never to hear it again for 
the rest of her life. After saying this, she naturally went down 
to meet the postman at the gate every morning, rain or shine, an 
éfort which was soon rewarded by a letter from Ursula, dated 
with the forbidden postmark. 


My pear KaTHLEEN, 

_ What an Irishwoman you are! HowI have been laughing at you 
these last few hours ! 

I was rather curious to see your beautiful mill stream and the blue 
‘urt, so, begging you a thousand pardons, this afternoon I rode over to 
Bridge End. There, sure enough, was the Mill House, bridge and all— 
Very like most other country houses (but I know your geese are always 
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swans). I will allow it may be more thrilling in the summer when there 
are three pennyworth of nasturtiums round the cracked fountain. 

There, inside the farm premises, was a cart full of—I won’t swear it was 
mangels, and a person with a back like a telegraph post, and wearing | 
am sure the same blue shirt—his Serene Highness the § juire 
Bridge End. ? 

Foreseeing no danger, I drew up at the gate and watched. Our frienj 
the telegraph post stared me straight in the face with a way he has—| 
could not help recognising the manner of him as per invoice; and] 
suppose I showed it, for he, too, showed recognition, and he took off his 
hat and stalked up to me. 

“Tam sure I knowyou,” he said; “ you are cousin to a friend of ours— 
you are Ursula. I have seen your photograph.” 

“ My name is Ursula,” I said; “but I have to get home to dinner,; 
I’m afraid I can’t wait at the present moment.” 

“Oh, I won’t detain you,” said he, not snubbed in the slightest degree, 
“T only want to ask you your cousin’s address. She was kind enough 
to write to me a long time ago, but she never put any address on the top 
of her letter. You know how careless she is,” he said, patronisingly 
“when she goes out sketching she has to run back three times for her 
things. She wants some one always looking after her—a maid—or a 
husband,” he said, with an impudent twinkle in his eye. “I knew she 
had no fixed address, and that she and her mother were wandering. §o1 
wrote to her at the town which was on the postmark of her letter, and 
I got the confounded thing back again. Then I took a train to the tom, 
but nobody there could tell me. I knew she was somewhere near by at 
her cousin Ursula’s, and I even went so far as to stop a fellow who was 
going out hunting and ask him.” 

“Tf you'd only asked for Ursula, he would have told you.” 

“T wish Thad. Then I called at the hotel in London, and they kner 
nothing.” 

“ And you couldn't find the silly girl; that was trying,” said I. 

“Yes, it hit me rather hard,” he replied, and looked me very straight 
in the face. 

“ And you’ve had floods here?” I said. 

“Yes, we've had floods. Is she married ?” 

I felt half inclined to tease him and say “ Yes;” but, to tell the trath,! 
was afraid of the commanding blue eye that matches the shirt. Then be 
darted away to heave the cart out of a rut, and said when he came back, 
in a familiar way as if he were my cousin-in-law already : “ The drivers 
an ass!” Then he pulled a pencil and paper out of his pocket for met 
write your address. 

He'll be in Northamptonshire by the time you get this letter, « 
perhaps it will arrive a few minutes before, just in time to give yo 
warning to put on some of those new clothes you bought at the sales. 

I always knew you would make a muddle of that letter if I didn’t guik 
the pen. Ah, my dear, there's some discipline in store for you when ym 
become Mrs, Bristow; I see it, and it will do you so much good !—Your, 

UrRsvLs. 


of 


Dyupnva GLope ELLs. 
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forace Walpole and’ “St. Hannab.” 


Waeyx in 1773 or 1774 Hannah More made her first visit to 
London, to realise her childish desire of meeting “ bishops and 
booksellers,” she was still young and full of spirits, energy, 
and the faculty for enjoyment, and not at all above what her 
biographer* calls “light and unspiritual intercourse.” An early 
introduction to Garrick and his wife soon brought her into 
contact with the people then best worth knowing, and she was 
before long on the friendliest terms with Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Burke, and Percy, Bishop of Dromore, the learned 
editor of the Reliques—indeed, as she says, “a constellation of the 
Agreeables.” 

Her first introduction to Dr. Johnson afforded her probably a 
very different experience from what she had prepared herself to 
expect. The event is chronicled by no less than three persons, 
all sufficiently eminent—by Frances Burney, by Mrs. Thrale, who 
supplied the account to her protégée, and gives it in her own 
words in her ‘ Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, and by Boswell, in the 
“Life.” In her Streatham Journal, Frances Burney, who was in 
all respects unlike Hannah More, and whose courage on her first 
meeting with the Doctor hardly served to enable her to address 
the great man, much less to pronounce a panegyric upon him, 
writes as follows :— 


_ “Mrs. Thrale then told a story of Hannah More, which, I think, exceeds 
in its severity all the severe things I have yet heard of Dr. Johnson’s 
saying. When she was introduced to him not long ago, she began 
singing his praise in the warmest manner, and talking of the pleasure 
aud instruction she had received from his writings, with the highest 
‘ucomiums. For some time he heard her with that quietness which a 
‘ng use of praise has given him. She then redoubled her strokes, and, 
«s Mr. Seward calls it, peppered still more highly; till at length, he 


_* ‘Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah More.’ Ia 
‘ur volumes. By W. Roberts, Esq. London: 1834. 
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turned suddenly upon her with a stern and angry countenance and gaiq 
‘Madam, before you flatter a man so grossly to his face, you should 
consider whether or not your flattery is worth his having.’ ” 


Hannah More, had she been Fanny Burney, would probably 
have returned to Bristol as soon as possible in such circumstances, 
But Miss More’s self-esteem was more robust, she remained ip 
London, and proceeding cheerfully on her social career was soon 
made free of the assemblies of the learned Mrs. Montagu and 
Mrs. Vesey (whose parties constituted what Horace Walpole calls 
the “ Vesey chaos”), while among her other accomplished friends 
and admirers were Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Chapone, 
and Mrs. Trimmer. These good ladies were all more or less set 
upon the education and moral advancement of their fellow- 
creatures. They formed a sort of mutual admiration society, 
and their correspondence would furnish choice specimens for the 
polite letter-writer. Whether it was Mrs. Boscawen writing 
compliments to Hannah More in letters full of French phrases of 
doubtful correctness, which would have been quite as expressive 
in English, or Mrs. Carter, the mistress of eight or nine languages, 
or Mrs. Chapone, bent on the improvement of the mind, or Mrs. 
Trimmer, writing for the young and exercising a judicious pair of 
scissors on ‘Sermons for Family Use,’—all were in their letters 
equally sententious and complimentary, all equally blameless and 
equally dull, owing their style of writing to Dr. Johnson and 
Mrs. Montagu “of Shakespeareshire,” as the latter is called by 
Horace Walpole, who writes of the revered lady to his intimates 
with all that flippancy which was so painful in later days to the 
Bishop of London. 

Hannah More’s early correspondence seems also to have been 
modelled on the style of Mrs. Montagu and Dr. Johnson—this is 
particularly apparent in her account of a visit to Hampton Court 

and to Pope’s villa at Twickenham ; of the latter she writes: 


“TI have visited the mansion of the tuneful Alexander. . . . I have 
trodden the haunts of the swan of Thames. . . . This noble current (the 
Thames) was frozen quite over. The reason, I suppose, why we saw 0 
Naiades. Every Hamadryad was also congealed in its parent tree... - 
You will easily believe that I could not leave Twickenham without visiting 
the hallowed tomb of my beloved bard,” and so on. 


Her acquaintance with the Garricks before long ripened into 
an intimate friendship; she visited them regularly for some 
years, and kept up her relations with Mrs. Garrick long after 
David Garrick’s death. 

The successful production of her play of Percy in 1777 added 
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to the reputation she had already possessed on her first visit to 
London, as the authoress of a pastoral drama called The Search 
ifter Happiness. It is with reference to Percy that we find the 
first mention of her or of her writings by Horace Walpole. In 
a letter to Lady Ossory, of December, 1777, he writes : 

“I have just been at Percy. The first four acts are far better than I 
expected. There are good situations and several pretty passages, but not 
much nature... . There is a prologue and an epilogue about fine ladies 
and fine gentlemen, and feathers and buckles, and I don’t doubt every 
word of both Mr. Garrick’s, for they are commonplace and written for the 
upper gallery. . . . It was very moderately performed. ... ” 


Hannah More does not seem, however, to have made the 
acquaintance of Horace Walpole until three years later in 1780, 
and in the following year she was first invited to Strawberry Hill. 
This invitation, as Mr. Walpole was said to be “ashy man,” she 
considered “a great compliment,” as no doubt it was. 

Horace Walpole was at this time an elderly man in years, and 
an old one in thought and feeling. His life from his early child- 
hood had been so full, and his experiences of people and things so 
rich and varied, that he seems to have felt, on the strength of his 
long recollections, older even than such of his contemporaries as 
were still left. Some of his friends, such as Gray, West, and 
John Chute, were dead. With some, such as Bentley and Montagu, 
he had quarrelled ; while distance separated him from his almost 
lifelong correspondent, Horace Mann. Madame du Deffand, 
though she supplied him with the gossip of the Paris of that day, 
often dwelt, at his own request, on the state of society with which 
she had been familiar long before even his own recollection. 
Repeated attacks of gout had partly crippled him at an age when 
most men are still active, while family troubles, caused by his 
unfortunate nephew’s periodical fits of insanity, often weighed 
heavily upon him. ‘These circumstances, combined with his 
sensitive temperament, and fear of the ridicule of a younger 
generation, caused him to withdraw in some measure from general 
society, and considerably narrowed his circle of acquaintance. 

He had always been fond of female society, and the most 
faithful friends and correspondents of his later years were women. 
With the Countess of Ossory he had been on familiar and friendly 
terms from the days when gambling was his nightly occupation 
and she was the “Duchess of Grafton and Loo”; to her he 
gossipped on paper for many years of every-day chit-chat, politics, 
literature, and the scandal which was so dear to them both. 
Mary and Agnes Berry interested him on account of their youth 
and their admiration and affection for himself. With these 
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ladies, as with Lady Suffolk, Lady Hervey, and Lady Aylesbury, 
he was on the easiest terms of every-day intercourse, and had 
common ground in the doings and sayings of the rest of the 
“people of quality” of their day. But there was something 
more piquant, and at first sight harder to understand, in his 
relations with Hannah More. 

When first she came to London, Hannah More was, as her 
biographer elegantly observes, “at that stage in the progress of 
ardent inexperience where the blooming speculations of hope and 
fancy are to be exchanged for vulgar verities.” It is not easy 
to understand how life in the best literary circles of the London 
of that day could come under the head of “ vulgar verities,” nor, 
indeed, why truth should necessarily be vulgar. Among these 
“ vulgar verities,” however, was the friendship of Horace Walpole. 
This friendship, in her earlier years at any rate, was fully 
appreciated by Hannah More, while to him she was evidently 
something unusual, and welcome at first for that very reason. 
Walpole took pleasure in her quickness, cleverness, and honesty, 
and in the freshness of her feelings as compared with those of his 
fashionable acquaintances. On the other hand, she was evidently 
deficient in some of the very qualities which made the society of 
others most valuable to him. 

She took no interest in antiquities, whether English or classical, 
and Strawberry Hill, whether as Gothic castle or as museum, was 
lost upon her. Her sense of humour was by no means highly 
developed, nor does she appear to have had that lively interest in 
the old régime, and in dead and gone historical personages and 
ancient scandals which was, as we know, characteristic of the 
Berrys, though she was not averse to hearing old tales. No one, 
probably, was more conscious of these defects in Hannah More 
than Horace Walpole; but a long experience of men and women 
enabled him to appreciate candour, good sense, and unworldly 
feelings when he came upon them. 

When once the two had become acquainted, they met constantly 
at the houses of mutual friends, and it is evident that Walpole 
sought opportunities of drawing her out on these occasions, She 
passes evenings with him in “ pleasant wrangles about the poets * 
and in hearing (what he, we may be sure, took equal pleasure in 
telling) “a hundred pleasant stories of his father and the then 
court.” She goes to dine at Strawberry Hill, and has “as 
delightful a day as elegant literature, high breeding, and lively 
wit can afford,” while Mr. Walpole devoted himself to her as 
being the greatest stranger present. About this time she pre- 
sented her poem of “Bas Bleu” to him, and thus began the 
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correspondence between them which lasted for some twenty years, 
and only ceased shortly before his death. 
His letter of thanks for the gift runs as follows :— 


“Mr. Walpole thanks Miss More a thousand times, not only for so 
obligingly complying with his request, but for letting him have the satis- 
faction of possessing and reading again and again her very charming and 
genteel poem ‘Bas Bleu.’ He ought not, in modesty, to commend so 
much a piece in which he himself is flattered; but truth is more 
durable than blushing, and he must be just, though he may be vain. The 
ingenuity with which she has introduced, so easily, very difficult rhymes, 
is admirable, and though there is a quantity of learning it has all the air 
of negligence instead of that of pedantry. As she commands him, he will 
not disobey, and so far from giving a single copy, he gives her his word 
that it shall not go out of his hands. He begs his particular compliments 
to Mrs. Garrick, and is Miss More’s most devoted and much obliged 
humble servant.” (May, 1784.) 


From the first Hannah More had scruples concerning Walpole’s 
views on life and religion, and feared that he thought lightly of 
things that to her were of paramount importance, though she 
owned that she had never heard from him a sentence which 
“savoured of infidelity.” 

Walpole, on the other hand, often allowed his wit to play 


round what he calls her Puritanism, both in his letters and in 
their conversations as reported by herself. When she published 
her pamphlet on the “ Manners of the Great” (and one supposes 
she may have been indebted to him for some of her experience), 
they had, as she writes, ‘‘ a ridiculous conversation ”; he tells her 
“that persons of fashion . . . have no occasion to rest (on 
Sunday), for they never do anything on the other days.” “ We 
parted mutually unconvinced,” she continues, “ he lamenting that 
I am fallen into the heresy of Puritanical strictness, and I 
lamenting that he is a person of fashion for whom the Ten 
Commandments were not made.” 

After the year 1788 Hannah More gradually withdrew herself 
fron London, and from the society in which she found such 
pleasure. She took a cottage at Cowslip Green, near Bristol, and 
soon, with the help of her sister Martha, began to devote herself 
to what was henceforth to be the chief work of her life, striving to 
teach and civilise, first the children, and then their parents, in 
the wild districts about the village of Cheddar, to which particular 
place her attention had been drawn by William Wilberforce. 

To this work Hannah More henceforth gave up most of her 


time and money, and her devotion to it is one of her principal 
claims to admiration. 
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From the year 1789 onwards she and her sister Martha toile) 
among people in most cases “ignorant, profane, and vicious 
beyond belief.” In the face of most violent opposition from the 
farmers and other influential residents, among whom were occ. 
sionally the clergy themselves, they founded day-schools and 
Sunday-schools, and provided competent teachers. They role 
and walked long distances to visit these villages, one of which 
was as much as fifteen miles from their own home. All this, ip 
spite of personal danger, a wild country, bad roads, and frequent 
ill-health; to say nothing of the inevitable disappointments and 
despondencies peculiar to such enterprises. Miss Martha More 
died in 1819, and when, nine years after, Hannah More left her 
later home at Barley Wood and went to live at Clifton, the 
children in the schools alone, to say nothing of the clubs and 
other institutions she had founded for the purpose of teaching 
the people godliness, cleanliness, and thrift, numbered several 
hundreds. 

Though distance and circumstances separated them, Horace 
Walpole still continued to write to her and she to answer. 

It is by no means to be taken for granted, in spite of certain 
undoubted misgivings, that Hannah More would have shared the 
low view her biographer feels obliged to take of one whose letters 
must always have been delightful to receive and pleasant to 
possess. It is idle to suppose that these letters could be u- 
welcome to a woman still comparatively young, and who still 
regarded outside affairs with unabated interest. A man of the 
world, and of the old school of ceremonious politeness, with an 
appreciation of female society and correspondence that was all his 
own, Walpole knew how to charm and interest such a woman as 
Hannah More, and his delightful letters to her convey, not only 
his appreciation of her liveliness and social talents, but also his 
admiration for her goodness, and always contain a selection of 
subjects sure to interest her. He dwells upon literature, and they 
exchange views of the books of the day, while he supplies her 
with “Strawberry Hill editions,” and prints her poem of 
“Bonner’s Ghost.” He sends a guinea here and a guinea there in 
aid of her charitable undertakings, and at the same time discusses 
their mutual detestation of slavery and their hopes of its abolition. 
He keeps her aw courant of affairs in France, where the Revolution 
was now in progress, and where fresh events were developing 
every day. He frequently gives news of his niece and great-niece, 
the Duchess of Gloucester and her daughter Lady Waldegrave, 
who seem to have been of a “serious” turn, and were evidently 
admirers of Hannah More and her works. 
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The following passages will give an idea of the mingled playful- 
ness and seriousness of Walpole’s letters to her. 

Thus on one occasion he rallies her on her “ Puritanical strict- 
ness,” and thinks it necessary to excuse himself for writing on a 
Sunday: “Here have you, according to your notions, inveigled 
me into the fracture of a commandment; for I am writing to you 
on a Sunday, being the first moment of leisure that I have had 
since I received your letter.” (January, 1792.) 

“Your blackmanity must allow some of its tears to these poor 
victims” (the royal family of France), he writes on another 
occasion, alluding to her keen interest in the abolition of slavery. 
(August, 1792.) 

Again :— 

“As perhaps you have not seen the ‘Botanic Garden’* (which I 
believe 1 mentioned to you), I lend it to you to read. ...I had a more 
particular motive for sending this poem to you; you will find the bard 
espousing your poor Africans. There is besides, which will please you 
too, a handsome panegyric on the apostle of humanity, Mr. Howard.” 
April, 1789.) 


To this, Hannah More replies :— 


“T did not feel so much gratified in reading the poem, marvellous as I 
think it, as I did at the kindness which led you to think of me when you 
met with anything which you imagined would give me pleasure. Your 
strictures, which are as true as if they had no wit in them, served to 
embellish every page, and were more intelligible to me than the scientific 
annotations in the margin. . . . I do, indeed, feel most anxiously, now 
the moment for deciding the fate of Africa is at hand! I was delighted 
the other day with a new pamphlet in which the author applies Dante's 
inscription over the ‘ Inferno’ to a slave ship: 

‘Per me si va nella citta dolente, 
Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore, 
Per me si va tra la perduta gente.’” 


Frequent mention of her tracts and other writings scattered 
throughout his letters show Horace Walpole’s appreciation of her 
good works :— 


“I will never more complain of your silence, for I am perfectly con- 
vinced that you have no idle, no unemployed moments. Your inde- 
fatigable benevolence is incessantly occupied in good works, and your 
head and your heart make the utmost use of the excellent qualities of 
both... . Thank you a thousand times for your most ingenious plan (for 
the ‘Charitable Repository ’); may great success attend you! I sent one 
instantly to the Duchess of Gloucester, whose piety and zeal imitate yours 
ata distance.” (January, 1795.) 

* The author of this celebrated poem was Erasmus Darwin, grandfather 
of Charles Darwin. 
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In February, 1795, he writes half-jestingly :— 


“Should a new church ever be built, I hope ina side-chapel there will 
be an altar dedicated to St. Hannah, Virgin and Martyr, and that your 
pen, worn tothe bone, will be enclosed in a golden reliquaire and preserved 
on the shrine.” 


His last letter to her (1796) ends thus :— 


“ Adieu, thou who mightest be one of the cleverest of women, if thou 
didst not prefer being one of the best, and when I say one of the best, I 
have not engaged my vote for the second.” 


She, on her side, is most grateful; she writes to him :— 


“The abolition of such a gainful traffic as our correspondence is, to me, 
where, as Lord North says, the reciprocity is all on one side, would be such 
a loss to me as no other literary merchandise I can engage in, could 
possibly repair.” 


And indeed to any one who was, as she often describes herself, 
buried in Cheddar, a wretched village in the lower part of 
Somersetshire, “among more want, misery, and ignorance than I 
had supposed could exist,” Walpole’s letters must have been a 
welcome distraction. 

She had had, from the early days of their friendship, a sincere 
admiration for Walpole’s fortitude and cheerfulness during his 
attacks of gout, and for his real tender-heartedness, which was, as 
she assures him, far more the cause of her esteem for him than his 
wit. But as she grew older and more bigoted she became more 
and more doubtful concerning him, and lost sight of what had 
made his friendship valuable to her in a day when her view of the 
world at large was more sane. It may be that she regarded the 
worldliness and light-heartedness of Walpole as a snare, and 
indeed this would be small wonder, when she herself had come to 
consider that the layering of carnations and taking of pipings, 
and indeed gardening operations generally, were “formidable 
rivals to heaven in her heart.” Even his present of a magnificent 
Bible, adorned with an admiring inscription, caused her more 
apprehensions concerning the state of his soul than satisfaction 
at his appreciation of her own deserts, as may be seen from her 
letter to her sister on the occasion :— 


“Lord Orford has presented me with Bishop Wilson’s edition of th 
Bible, in three volumes quarto, superbly bound in morocco (O! that he 
would himself study that blessed book), to which in the following most 
flattering inscription, he attributes my having done far more good than 
is true: 
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‘To his excellent friend 
Miss HannaH More, 
this book, 
which he knows to be the dearest object of her study, 
and by which 
to the great comfort and relief 
of numberless afflicted and distressed individuals, 
he has profited beyond any person with whom he is acquainted, 
is offered 
as a mark of his esteem and gratitude 
by her sincere 
obliged humble servant, 
HoRACE, EARL OF ORFORD. 
1795,’ ” 


To any one who studies the biography of Hannah More at this 
point, it is certainly difficult to understand how a genuine 
appreciation of the letters of Horace Walpole, and an admiration 
for those, for instance, of the Rev. John Newton (the quondam 
“swearing profligate” and slave dealer, but at this time the 
“devout and heavenly” companion of the poet Cowper), whose 
effusions occupy so many of the pages devoted to her correspon- 
dence, could exist side by side. 

Thus, while Walpole remained the consistent representative of 
a long-past generation, Hannah More, even in his lifetime, 
became gradually fixed in the groove of Evangelicalism which 
robs her later letters of their human interest, at any rate as far 
as the “ unregenerate” reader is concerned. 

Her biographer, however, evidently feels that some apology is 
due to “serious” persons for traces of worldliness in the corre- 
spondence of her later life. He therefore observes in his Preface : 


“If it be still remarked, and, no doubt, such is the opinion of some, 
that in the latter period of the life of Mrs. More, expressions, quotations, 
and allusions continued to escape from her pen, which bore the marks of 
her early associations, let it be recollected that religion, even in its more 
advanced state, will often in outward circumstances, and habitual charac- 
teristics, reflect something of the thoughts and sentiments which had an 
antecedent existence in the mind in its early days of susceptibility and 
mexperience. After much care and watering has been bestowed, and 
even the increase has come, the soil may yet retain a shade of its original 
colour, and the produce a relish of its original flavour.” 


Almost throughout the last two years of his life, Lord Orford 
(or Horace Walpole had now succeeded to the title) suffered con- 
tantly from the gout. His resistance to these attacks was a 
continual source of wonder to himself. In spite of sufferings 
Which would have broken the spirit and impaired the temper of 
ost people, he was still cheerful and the best of company, and 
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his room, as he relates, was, between the hours of half-past one 
and four o’clock, a sort of coffee-house—a stream of cailers 
brought him‘all the latest intelligence, both social and political, 
to the great benefit of his correspondents. 

In the intervals of pain he still occasionally went out, and it 
was probably at the house of a mutual friend that he attacked 
Hannah More for what he called, according to her own account, 
the “ill-natured strictness of my tracts; and talked foolishly 
enough of the cruelty of making the poor spend so much time in 
reading books, and depriving them of their pleasure on Sundays.” 
About the time of this rencontre Miss More records in a letter to 
her sister that— 


“ Poor Lord Orford has been very seriously ill, and is far from recovered. 
I was told that, as he lay on his bed, he cried out, ‘I wish I had not 
scolded poor Hannah More, for being so religious! I hope she forgives 


> 


me.’ So I sent him word that I forgave him, and would pray for him.” 


In the early part of the year 1797, Lord Orford began to fail 


rapidly, and died, after an illness of some weeks. Hannah More 
writes :— 


“Poor Lord Orford! I could not help mourning for him as if I had 
not expected it. But twenty years’ unclouded kindness and pleasant 
correspondence cannot be given up without emotion. I am not sorry now 
that I never flinched from his ridicule or attacks, nor suffered them to 
pass without rebuke. At our last meeting I made him promise to buy 
Law’s ‘Serious Call.’ His playful wit, his various knowledge, his polished 
manners, alas! what avail they now? The most serious thoughts are 
awakened. O that he had known and believed the things that belonged 
to his peace. My heart is much oppressed with this reflection.” 


Miss More had evidently no doubt of his lordship’s ultimate 
destination, in spite of her prescription of Law’s ‘Serious Call.’ 

Mrs. Damer and Lord Frederick Campbell, Lord Orford’s 
executors, applied to Hannah More for permission to print the 
letters she had received from him. To this request she fortunately 
acceded, and they were included, with some few others, in the 
edition of Horace Walpole’s works published in 1798. 

Porteus, Bishop of London, a close friend and frequent corre- 
spondent of Hannah More, whom she herself had caused to become 
acquainted with Walpole, writes to her as follows with regard to 
these letters, shortly after their publication :— 


“Since you went from hence we have made a considerable progress in 
the late Lord Orford’s works, and have been alternately entertained 
and offended, pleased and disgusted. His original vein of playful 
humour runs through the whole, but it is mingled with a much larger 
proportion of profaneness and indelicacy than I should have expected 
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from the casual intercourse I have had with him, in which he was always 
decent and correct. I am sorry to say he omits no opportunity of 
burlesquing Scripture, religion, and the clergy. . . . Half of the letters 
which fill the fifth volume might have been omitted as trifling and 
uninteresting. Those to you are, I think, far the best, and I wish they 
had printed the whole. If they had done this, and omitted a large portion 
of the rest, and all the indecent and irreligious passages which are few 
and short, with all the incidental passages which are indelicate or profane, 
it would have been an inoffensive and amusing book. As it is, it will 
shock the good, and encourage the bad.” 


Bishop Porteus’ recipe for editing Walpole’s letters raises a 
smile in these later days, and makes us thankful that the task 
did not fall into his hands. If the comparatively few letters 
which were published in 1798 were so little to the taste of 
“Bishop Proteus,” as the object of the above criticism designates 
him on one occasion, it is tolerably certain that the various 
collections which were printed subsequently would have appeared 
to him little short of a succession of outrages; till the shocks to 
the good, and encouragements to the bad, of which he was so 
apprehensive, would have almost changed the face of society. 
His letter, however, gives no indication of his having desisted 
from his reading on account of his disapproval, and he doubtless 
pushed on to the end, with a desire to know the worst. 

The episcopal comments, one ventures to conjecture, would 
have amused no one more than the nobleman in question, who 
was probably quite well acquainted with the career of the 
divine, who, as Thackeray tells us, deplored in “artless verses ” 
“the famous departed hero,” George II., and afterwards con- 
descended to wear George III.’s lawn. In Horace Walpole’s 
lifetime also his adulation of that gentleman was such as to 
cause the latter on one occasion to deplore (in a letter to Hannah 
More) his “‘ inability to conjure up into his pale cheeks the blush 
he ought to have exhibited at such flattery.” 

Concerning Walpole, Hannah More writes in her diary (June, 
1798), on receiving a presentation copy of the “ Works”: “He 
had all this world could give—great, witty, brilliant: of how 
little avail are these things now.” ‘This platitude is one of her 
last allusions to him. She refers to him once more in a letter 
written in 1820, when she speaks of him as a “man of no 
religion.” 

Hannah More’s biographer finds it necessary to apologise for 
the printing of the correspondence between her and Horace 
Walpole, though he himself admits that the latter’s letters “ were 
always restricted in sentiment and expression to the decorum 
which politeness and respect towards a female of so much worth 
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and dignity demanded.” This gentleman’s opinion of Horace 
Walpole and his letters is worth reproducing as a curiosity of 
literature :— 


“Tt is but truth to say,” he remarks, “that the general conversation, 
correspondence, and avowed principles of that nobleman, were such as to 
throw him out of the circle of Christian fellowship. It had been well, if 
that pretender to good epistolary writing had erred only in supposing it 
to consist in a vacant vivacity of expression, the disdain of propriety, 
grace and grammar, and a triumphant neglect of those rules of decent 
circumspection, which, in unprivileged cases, it is customary to regard, 
Such mistakes imply only the union of defective judgment with blunted 
sensibilities, but it could belong only to a vicious constitution of mind 
to mistake vulgarity for vigour, and blasphemy for wit; to introduce 
religion only for the purpose of insulting it; to scatter abroad the 
scandals of private history, and the profligate gossip of the great; to make, 
in short, whatever is serious, tender, and lovely in life, the perpetual 
theme of a flippant and heartless banter. 

“Had Lord Orford lived a few years longer, he must have given up 
‘Holy Hannah,’ as he calls her, or given up his own affectations and 
follies, and cast all his egotism and profanity at her feet. The wand of 
the necromancer must have been broken, and the fascinations of his false 
wit have retired before the bright ascendant of her pure and prevailing 
superiority. She was soaring, about the time of his decease, into an 
element into which his wings of gossamer could never have borne him.” 


The biographer of Hannah More, as will be seen from the 
above, paints in black and white, and further, has no hesitation 
as to who should be white and who should be black. He con- 
sidered that he had a mission in editing her “ Memoirs,” which 
he states, in introducing his subject to the public, in inflated 
language which leaves no doubt of his opinion of the purveyors 
of general literature in his day :— 


“Tt is of no small importance to divert the public mind from that 
infectious biography which has engrossed of late so much of its attention, 
blazoning, under colours the most false and alluring, the ministers of sin 
and pollution. A woman is here presented to the recollection of her 
country, who once sat under her own palm-tree, and sent forth her 
oracular truths, to which neither the murmurs of poverty, nor the sound 
of the harp and viol, amidst want or waste, in hamlets or in courts, could 
deny audience or admittance.” 


It is not necessary to hold evangelical opinions in order to 
be able to admire Hannah More. Horace Walpole, in comparing 
her to other contemporary poets and poetesses, writes, “her 
heart is worth all Pindus,” and this sentence of his explains 
what was evidently the foundation of his regard for her. Those 
who know something of the circumstances of the life of Hannah 
More will be inclined to agree with Walpole. We have also seen 
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that Hannah More’s liking for him was based on much the same 
grounds as his for her. She was quite alive to his kind-hearted- 
ness, and to his thoughtfulness, both in word and deed, for those 
he loved, as well as to that “high-bred plain dealing” which 
characterised his actions throughout his life. Nor was she, as 
we have seen, blind to his cheerfulness and courage in illness, 
which were all the more remarkable in one whose temper was, 
as Scott says, “ precarious.” The friendship that existed between 
Hannah More and Horace Walpole does honour to the common 
sense of them both. Neither Hannah More’s noble courage and 
constancy, nor Horace Walpole’s inimitable letters, will ever 
fail to find admirers among those who know how to appreciate 
what is good, whether it be the moral excellence of an admirable 
woman, or the brilliancy and wit of a man of the world. 


Heten Tornvee. 








Sool or Angel? 
“He that loveth another hath fulfilled the law.” 


i, 


An Indian railway station in mid-April is always a more or less 
disagreeable place. It is less so for those who happen to be on 
the inner side of the carriage door, with “bag and baggage, scrip 
and scrippage,” eagerly awaiting the moment of departure. It is 
very much more so for those against whom the door has been 
shut, who stand upon the platform with six melting months 
between them and the reunion with their dear ones in October. 

On a hot April evening, in a certain Punjab railway station, a 
man and woman—whom it was easy to recognize as man and wife 
—were enduring these comparative forms of discomfort. 

The woman—a fair young creature with a soft smiling mouth 
and effective violet eyes—was safely ensconced in a first-class 
carriage, with her dainty travelling paraphernalia strewn around 
her. The man—dark and thin, with the stamp of intellect and 
refinement upon his every feature—stood upon the platform, with 
resolutely smiling lips, and eyes grave almost to mournfulness. 
He appeared at least ten years older than the woman. 

“ Well, now you're all right till you get to Umballa,” said he 
in quiet business-like tones. ‘‘ Guise will meet you there and see 
you safely through your‘ tonga’ journey. And you'll let me have 
a wire from Simla on arrival, won’t you, darling?” 

“Yes, of course. You've arranged everything beautifully, 
Clifford. You're a jewel, and it’s a horrid shame that you can't 
come with me.” 

Not that the fair creature felt inclined to quarrel with her lot 
for so slight a drawback, but her words were genuine, and her 
husband heard them with evident pleasure. 

“Never mind, dear. I shall get on all right here.” 

“It won’t be very, very bad, will it, Clifford?” 
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“Oh, no. It’s quite bearable. And I’m accustomed to the 
heat, you know.” 

“Will it get iuch worse than this ?” 

“A trifle worse,” he answered with a peculiar smile. “ But 
you mustn’t trouble your pretty head about me, dear. I want 
you to have a real good time, you know.” 

“And I mean to have it, too,” she made answer with a low 
laugh of pleasure. ‘“‘ When ave we going off? Ah, there’s. the 
bell!” 

A spasm of pain crossed his face, but the next instant he was 
smiling quietly as they joined hands through the window. 
“You're sure you've got everything you want?” he asked. 

“Yes, thanks, everything. No—by the way—I’ve got nothing 
to read to-morrow. Just get me something from the bookstall, 
there’s a dear. It doesn’t much matter what so long as it’s fairly 
decent.” 

Several precious moments were lost in fulfilling this request, 
and he only returned in time to fling the book in at the window 
and shout a hasty good-bye. Then, as the train moved off, a 
mask seemed to fall from his face, revealing the pain which had 
lain beneath. 

“Well, after all, so long as she’s well and happy, nothing else 
matters very much,” he said to himself as he left the station. 


II. 


Jvxz in the Himalayas ! 

A glorious, tender-tinted world of crumpled undulations, kissed 
by the broadly smiling sun, and crowned with the vivid ultra- 
marine of a rainless sky. 

June was already far advanced, and Nature had waxed a trifle 
languid owing to the unaccountable delay of the yearly rainfall. 
She was very beautiful even in her languor, and her breath was 
sweet and balmy es the breath of a sleeping infant. But 
humanity upon the Himalayan hill-tops—more especially upon 
the hill-tops of Simla—does not concern itself greatly with the 
face of Nature, being absorbed in other matters of infinitely 
greater importance. And the matter which eclipsed all else on 
this identical June afternoon was, to minds capable of appreciating 
its true significance, very sufficiently absorbing. 

The Viceroy was “At Home” to the whole of Simla; and 


towards Viceregal Lodge “everybody who was anybody” had 
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been borne as swiftly as sturdy hill-runners and country-breq 
ponies could bear them. On arrival they were treated to the 
mild diversion of strolling to and fro in the vain hope of securing 
a seat, of swallowing tempting confections from which wisdom 
and experience alike urged them to refrain, while an indefatigable 
band gave forth vigorous brazen melodies to which no one 
attempted to listen. 

In a shaded nook a man and woman, more fortunate than the 
majority of their companions, sat at their ease and talked. They 
were neither of them young, though the woman probably looked 
older than she actually was. Her face was large-featured and 
sallow, with the peculiar sallowness born of summers spent in the 
plains. But it was a pleasing and an intellectual face none the 
less, with eager sympathetic eyes—which attracted men and 
women alike. 

During a pause in the quiet flow of commonplaces which 
passes for conversation at most social gatherings, a very notice- 
able couple passed in front of Mrs. Innes and her companion. 
The man was tall and fair, irreproachably “turned out,” and 
there was a suspicion of affected gallantry about his bearing. 
The woman was the tender-lipped, violet-eyed matron of the first- 
class railway carriage. 

“How ripping little Mrs. Mayhew looks to-day!” remarked 
Mrs. Innes’ companion. ‘ She’s such good style too, for all her 
little airs and graces. Such an out-and-out lady; and those 
great innocent eyes of hers are enough to turn the soberest 
tellow’s head.” 

“She cs charmingly pretty and innocent-looking. And one 
finds oneself hoping somehow that the innocence is as real as it 
seems,” 

The words were spoken sadly without a touch of malice, and 
her companion turned and looked at her curiously. 

“ Now I should have called that a spiteful speech, do you know, 
if any one but you had made it,” he said. “Surely you don't 
think there’s anything bad about the little woman?” 

“Oh, no, no; nothing bad. But she’s young snd thoughiless, 
and pretty—three attributes which often make a woman’s life a 
little difficult up here—especially the last. And for an eighteen- 
months wife she seems to enjoy her position as grass widow 4 
trifle too thoroughly.” 

“Oh, I think you're hard on her, I do really. You surely 
wouldn’t have her go about with a long face and red eyelids, 
would you? And I know for certain that Mayhew wouldn't hear 
of her stopping down.” 
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“I am quite sure of that,” replied Mrs. Innes with a quiet 
smile. ‘“ But I don’t fancy she ever asked to remain with him.” 

“J daresay she didn’t; but still 3 

“But still, I can’t help feeling he made a mistake in marrying 
a woman of her type. I’m afraid she will only take advantage of 
his unselfishness, without really appreciating it.” 

“Tsn’t that generally the case with most of us who happen to 
drop in for unselfish wives or husbands? Unselfishness doesn’t 
pay in this world, Mrs. Innes. A man only gets called a fool for 
his pains.” 

“Vo men call Clifford Mayhew a fool then, Major Carr?” A 
suspicion of something very like anger lurked beneath the surface 
indifference of her tone; and again the man looked curiously 
at her. 

“Well, I fancy they do, and I don’t know that they’re very far 
out either. Look at the way he dresses her—and they’ve very 
little between them besides his pay—and you know how far a 
captain’s pay goes in a British regiment when it comes to a 
divided establishment.” 

“T do; and I must say I have wondered at times how they 
manage to do it.” 

“Why, debts and shroffs,* of course. That’s what it always 
comes to when a man’s fool enough to marry a pretty face.” The 
major himself had certainly not erred in that direction. 

A dull flush had struggled into his companion’s face as he 
spoke, 

“Tam quite certain,” said she, in a tone of restrained vehe- 
mence, “that not the prettiest woman on earth would induce 
Clifford Mayhew to run up debts which he saw no chance of 
paying. He has very strong ideas on that subject.” 

“You evidently know him better than most of us do, Mrs. 
Innes?” 

“Yes; I knew him many years ago.” 

“And you really think he’s not acting like a fool towards his 
wife. Do you know that he might have taken two months himself 
ifshe had been content to go to a smaller cheaper station. But 
no—she had set her heart on a Simla season; so he’s chucked his 
two months—though he isn’t a strong chap—and goes down like 
a ninepin in the heat. If the man isn’t a fool, he’s an angel—and 
precious few of us are that.” 

“He must be one of the few, then,” replied Mrs. Innes quietly, 
with lowered eyes, 

There was a silky rustling as of approaching femininity, and 

* Shroffs = Money-lenders. 
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the next moment Mrs. Mayhew’s clear young voice sounded jp 
her ears. 

“How do you do, Major Carr; how de do, Mrs. Innes? Yoy 
evidently know how to do things comfortably; I haven’t been 
able to sit down once since I came.” 

At which gentle suggestion Carr rose hastily, and she took his 
seat with a satisfied sigh. 

“Oh, this is lovely!” she cried, with youthful fervour. “How 
I shall hate the straight dusty plains after this! I wish this 
sunshine would go on always, and that those abominable ‘ rains’ 
would keep away altogether.” 

“T don’t fancy they are wishing that down there,” remarked 
Major Carr, indicating the misty blueness of the plains with his 
walking-stick. ‘It has been a record year for heat. Doesn't 
your husband say that they’re all praying for rain.” 

“He hasn’t written just lately; but he never mentions the 
weather much in his letters. He said in his last that it was 
rather muggy but quite bearable.” 

Carr pursed his lips, raised his eyebrows, and involuntarily 
glanced at Mrs. Innes; but she appeared quite unconscious of his 
gaze, and Viola Mayhew’s cheery little voice ran on. 

“JT think Clifford must flourish in the heat like a salamander. 
The other men who had to stay down grumbled like anything, 
and he seemed to think them very foolish for making such a fuss 
about it. But I suppose it 2s pretty bad, isn’t it?” 

“Tt stings one up a bit certainly,’ responded Carr, with a 
peculiar smile. “You should try it yourself one year, Mrs. 
Mayhew.” 

But the pretty Viola held up her small gloved hands in horror 
at so barbarous a suggestion. 

“Oh, no, no!” cried she, with a laughing shake of her daintily- 
bonneted head—“I couldn’t, really. The monotony alone would 
be enough to kill me. Have you ever done it, Mrs. Innes?” 

“ Yes, often, as my complexion bears testimony.” 

“ And isn’t it too truly awful ?” 

“Tt’s not a pleasant experience, certainly. But of course one 
can’t run away from it every year.” 

“(Can't one?” demanded Viola, with round eyes and uplifted 
brows. “ But how if one is ordered to—always ?” 

“ Ah, well, that would alter the case, I suppose!” 

A few moments later Mrs. Innes rose and left the two together. 

So soon as she found herself rolling rapidly Simlawards under 
the still shadows of the pines, she gave vent to a long, slow sigh. 
Then, removing her gloves and veil, she pressed her two hands for 
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a moment over her eyes, in each of which there lurked a salt 
teardrop that had no business to be there. 

Like many truly good and even happy wives, Clara Innes had 
not married precisely the man of her choice. Not least among 
the tragedies of womanhood stands the fact that a hundred and 
one purely minor considerations, buzzing about the portals of 
matrimony, make it too often a hard matter for the voice of her 
heart to rise clear above them. 

The idol of Clara Innes’ girlhood had never been anything 
nearer to her than a bright particular star, to be worshipped afar 
off and in silence. There is great danger in this distant silent 
form of worship. The being subjected to it is gradually uplifted 
into almost superhuman altitudes, and the etherealised passion 
thus engendered (shielded as it is from the jarring contact of rude 
reality) is, perhaps, of all human affections, save mother’s love, 
the hardest to kill. 

The actual communications between Clifford Mayhew and Clara 
Innes had been commonplace in character, and of apparently 
slight import. But she, having perceived him to be a man who 
lived on the higher levels of life, had impulsively enthroned him 
in her heart, and, despite the truly human love with which she 
loved her husband, the hero of her girlhood had remained more or 
less sacred to her unto this day. 


Upon that same evening, at a “White Ball” given by an 
enterprising body of bachelors, Viola Mayhew did fairly surpass 
herself in beauty of face and charm of manner, and her dress was 
the envy of all feminine beholders. Its shimmering unrelieved 
whiteness enhanced the delicate flesh tints of her neck and arms, 
and her dainty powdered hair was a veritable marvel of skilful 
hairdressing. Established beauties of former seasons eyed her 
furtively from out the tails of their eyes, and plaistered the wounds 
she inflicted on their vanity with the soothing balsam of spiteful 
comment. The eyes of the less prejudiced sex, on the other hand, 
followed her movements with open admiration. 

She was young, beautiful, courted. What wonder that she 
should be happy—deliriously, even thoughtlessly happy? That 
she was so her partners of the evening could have borne 
unanimous testimony. 

Night wore on to morning, and still the indefatigable feet spun 
round about and in and out with unwearying persistence. Clara 
Innes had long since retired to well-earned rest, but Viola Mayhew, 
and a score or so of insatiable pleasure-lovers, still valsed on. 

During one of the brief pauses between whirl and whirl, she 
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lay back in a deep-seated chair, around which had been clustered 
groups of living plants, and regarded her partner with large 
smiling eyes. 

The man—who was none other than her dandified companion of 
the afternoon—leaned towards her, and toyed as he talked with 
the dangling ribbon of her fan. Their voices were murmurous; 
and their talk partook of the atmosphere of the place. 

With a sudden quick movement the man raised his hand and 
lightly touched her bare shoulder close to her throat. She 
started aside, and the whole fair expanse of her delicate skin 
flushed a deep rose tint. 

“What did you do that for?” she queried, looking full at him 
with innocent startled eyes. 

“ |—I—beg your pardon,” he stammered, feeling unaccountably 
ashamed of himself. “But you look very beautiful when you 
blush. There was a spider there. Didn’t you feel it?” 

“A spider?” And she sprang up in genuine alarm. 

“Ah, look, it is on my dress now! Kill it, please kill it, 
Captain Guise, quickly! I hate spiders, they’re so unlucky.” 

“Unlucky! Why, you’re not superstitious, are you?” 

“Oh, but I am—very,” and there was no affectation about the 
little shudder that accompanied the words. “‘ Araignée au 
matin, grand chagrin’—don’t you know the lines? And it is 


morning now. I’m sure to hear bad news to-morrow—to-day I 
mean. And I’ve been so happy to-night, and sad things frighten 
me so. Come, I don’t want to dance any more. Take me home 
at once, please.” 

And so, having made their adieux, the two went forth together 
into the sickly grey pallor of early dawn. 


III. 


Ar midnight, on that self-same evening, several hundred miles 
away, a very different scene was being enacted. 

Midnight upon the scorched yellow plains of the Punjab is 
burning and breathless as mid-day ; the only perceptible differ- 
ence between the two being the difference between darkness and 
light. It is bad to lie awake through the slowly crumbling hours 
of such a night; and Clifford Mayhew was at least spared that 
pain. He lay upon his bed white and still with closed eyes, eyes 
whose light had been quenched that evening once and for all. 

Two men sat at the bedside with grim white faces, which they 
mopped mechanically at intervals. 
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“Poor fellow, poor dear old fellow. I can’t believe he’s gone.” 

The speaker ,was the doctor—a round red-faced man with 
singularly expressive eyes. 

“The best chap in the regiment by a long shot,” chimed in his 
companion, & small spare major, whose countenance though 
shrewd was kindly. “And such sharp work too. I thought 
enteric was rare after thirty, doctor.” 

“So it is, so itis. But when a man chucks stimulants in this 
weather, and takes to lime squashes and milk and soda ”—in 
spite of the doctor’s grief he could not repress a certain scorn at 
the mere mention of such beverages—“ there’s no knowing what 
disease mayn’t lay hold of him. I wish to God he’d never married 
that woman.” 

“It was a pity certainly. But it is hardly fair to blame her 
because Mayhew acted like a fool about her.” 

The doctor looked up sharply with remonstrance on his lips. 

“Yes, yes, 1 know what you would say, ‘ De mortuis,’ etc., and 
I respect your feeling. Mayhew was a capital fellow, and a first- 
rate soldier ; but you must allow, Onslow, that he was a fool where 
his wife was concerned.” 

“But that is just what I won't allow, major,” returned the 
other, dabbing his face with renewed vigour. “I can’t see that a 
great nature is bound to lop and chop itself down to fit the size 
of the small ones all round it.” 

“No, perhaps not. But if it doesn’t do so, results such as 
these are more or less inevitable.” And the major sighed as he 
looked upon the still white face. 

“Qf course they are inevitable, my dear fellow; but I don’t 
blame a fine fellow because of that: I blame the woman, the world 
that made her what she is. I blame the self-satisfied littleness of 
mankind, ourselves included, which tries to drag everything and 
every one down to its own mean level, and, failing, spoils the 
lives of the few really great souls that ever come among us.” 
The doctor paused, set his teeth hard, and mopped his moist 
forehead. He was deeply moved. “I’m not ultra-religious 
myself,” he continued after a pause, as if with a dogged deter- 
mination to get through his defence of the dead man by hook or 
by crook. “I'm as selfish as most men, and my belief in what I 
can't see and handle is decidedly shaky. But if there is anything 
divine in this very unclean and sordid world, it is the soul of a 
man like this.” And he laid his hand upon the dead man’s with 
tender reverence. “I tell you, Barlow, selfish worldly-wise 
animals like you and I, cute as we may fancy ourselves, can’t 
gauge one quarter of the depth of this man’s unselfishness. So 
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we must needs turn round and call him a fool, because he was 
ready to chuck up everything sooner than give that feather. 
brained woman a minute’s discomfort. Why, do you know that 
I had persuaded him, the week before last, to take ten days’ leave. 
He had scraped the money together somehow—and was counting 
every minute till he could get off—when some cursed letter from 
Simla came, and he threw up the whole idea. A bill—a dress. 
maker’s bill—I know it, though he only showed me the total, and 
tried to make me believe it was some old-standing debt of his 
own. It took all his savings to pay it off, and there was an end 
of his trip. More fool he, I suppose you'd say, not to let the 
dressmaker wait. Well, perhaps he might have if he’d know 
what was coming. But he couldn’t know that, and he did know 
that he mightn’t have such a sum handy again in a hurry. So he 
paid her. You and I would have let her wait, of course. But 
I say again that moral pigmies like ourselves can’t possibly 
presume to sit in judgment on such a man as Mayhew.” 

His voice was unsteady as he spoke the dead man’s name, and 
his lips twitched suspiciously. 

“Well, well, you’re right there, I suppose,” the other made 
answer gravely. ‘“ Did his wife know he was ill ?” 

“No. He said she wouldn’t be anxious if she didn’t hear for 
four or five days or so; and wouldn’t let me write till I could 


write a bit hopefully. Hopefully? I never saw such a sharp 
case in my life. It’s only a week now since he went to bed.” 
“Shall I send her a wire for you?” 
“Do, there’s a good chap.” 
And Major Barlow, awed, puzzled, yet only half convinced, 


left the room. 
* - - # x 


Viola Mayhew looked more bewitching than ever in her widows 
weeds, and the mournful self-pity in her great eyes filled all who 
beheld her with compassion for the young life so early blighted. 

But the woman whose heart had, in truth, gone down into the 
grave with Clifford Mayhew went on her way with quiet cheer- 
fulness as of old, though the stifled aching within her was at 
times hard to bear. 

When, twelve months later, she heard that the pretty Viola 
had again changed her name, she was conscious of an unaccount- 
able sense of relief at her heart. It seemed to her as though im 
some mysterious way her girlhood’s idol had now been wholly 
restored to her, since no woman living now bore his name. 


Mavp Drven. 
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The Abbe Scarron. 


Tue part of a spectator is not an easy one to play; to perform it 
successfully demands not unfrequently something approaching to 
an heroic courage; to be a looker-on at the feast of life, with all 
capacities and cravings for enjoyment still alive, and to be 
debarred from all participation in it, is surely one of the hardest 
lots dealt out to men, and those who have sustained this difficult 
ordeal may well be counted among the involuntary and un- 
canonized martyrs of the world. 

In this attitude of the forced spectator there sat looking on at 
the strange and fantastic spectacle presented by the Paris of the 
seventeenth century, by the Roi Soleil and his Court, a cripple, 
bent and contorted by incurable rheumatism and chained by it to 
his chair. It was the Abbé Scarron, the great satirist, and the 
first husband of Madame de Maintenon. 

For twenty-six years he watched the drama in which his own 
part had been played out before his first youth was over, doomed 
to inaction, patient in his sufferings because hopeless of relief, 
accepting his lot with the resignation which one cannot but 
suspect to be but asynonym for despair, and yet letting slip no 
opportunity of wrenching what he could out of the hands of life, 
callous as to the methods by which he forced from them all they 
could be made to yield; accepting copper when gold was not to 
be had; clamorous in his demands; fawning upon men he 
despised when flattery might serve his purpose, and ready the 
Lext moment to turn upon those he had flattered if due payment 
for the incense had not been made; envenomed in his enmity ; 
making himself alike feared and hated and courted by means of 
his coarse and bitter and brilliant wit; grinding out of all which 
passed through the mill of his grotesque imagination entertain- 
ment for himself and for others; making capital out of his 
sufferings, and contriving to take a humorous view even of his 
own misfortunes—a most unsaintlike Sebastian, who jibed at the 
attows of fate; an ecclesiastic, finally, who, while loud in his 
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claims to make a livelihood of religion, believed but fitfally in 
the existence of a God. 

And this was the man who, by one of those strange and 
capricious contradictions which give the lie to a lifetime and yet 
sometimes supply the key to it, came forward in the day of her 
supreme necessity to rescue Fraugoise d’Aubigné from an existence 
of humiliation and dependence, and her connection with whom it 
was in return her prime object, so soon as he was in his grave, to 
obliterate from her own memory and from the memory of others! 
Scarron was undoubtedly bad—a man to whom morality was a jest, 
and religion a means of living. Madame de Maintenon was a 
good woman, almost to the verge of pedantry; the piety, at least 
of her later years, was genuine and sincere; her humility, her 
gratitude, as her other virtues, were so many steps in the ladder 
by which che climbed to the unexampled position she ultimately 
attained: she furnished a living proof of the motto which assures 
the world that honesty is the best policy, as well as an illustration, 
as one cannot but suspect, of the special quality of the goodness 
which such a motto is likely to preduce. But, bearing in mind 
that for the memory of the man who had delivered her in the 
time of her greatest need she had nothing but shame and 
dislike, one feels that poor Paul Scarron, sinner as he was, cynic 
and scoffer, had, in this one trial of strength at least, succeeded 
in throwing the saint. 

“What will Scarron do with Mademoiselle d’Aubigné? She 
will be the most useless piece of furniture in his house.” 

Anne of Austria’s comment upon the marriage of the middle- 
aged poet, the licensed buffoon of whom it was said that he had 
caused more laughter and laughed less than any man in France, 
with the child of sixteen, penniless, friendless, and dependent, but 
already enjoying a reputation for precocious wit, and giving signs 
of a pronounced individuality and force of character which promised 
ill to render her a passive instrument in the hands into which she 
might fall—the comment of -the Queen-mother upon this ill 
assorted union must have found many to echo it, and to indulge m 
the speculation as to what the Abbé Scarron was to do with the 
wife he had married. It is not unlikely that it was a question 
which he asked himself. 

Scarron had from the first been no favourite of Fortune, but 80 
long as health remained to him he had succeeded in defying her. 
Born if not to riches yet with a fair expectation of a competence 
which would set him above want, the second marriage of his father, 
an excellent but weak man, governed by the woman he had made 


5 
his wife, had thrown his son without resources upon the world, 
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and forced him to adopt a profession for which he was in no wise 
ftted, and which there is no trace of his ever having regarded 
from any point of view but a commercial one. With the keen 
gnse of humour which at all times inclined him to view human 
life in the light of a farce, he cannot have failed to appreciate the 
amomaly of his own position—an ecclesiastic without religion, a 
teacher with no creed to impart. He had never at any rate 
permitted his nominal calling to interfere with his pleasures, and 
his pleasures had been the pleasures of France and of Paris in the 
seventeenth century. With powers of enjoyment developed and 
indulged to their utmost limit, brilliant in conversation and well 
adapted to take his place in a society of which it was said that 
pleasure was its serious business and art its recreation, he had 
made the most of his youth until the day when his health, already 
at the age of twenty-five undermined, was finally shattered by the 
results of a wild escapade which left him a cripple for life, and 
relegated him for the twenty-six years which remained to him to 
the position of a spectator of the game in which he had taken so 
active a part. 

It was in his own canonry that the final catastrophe took place. 
It was spring, and the young Abbé had retired thither, not indeed 
for the purpose of spending Lent, but in order to join in the 
revels of the Carnival; and having, with some vestige of respect 
for his calling, attired himself in an extravagant disguise for 
the purpose of assisting unrecognised at a masque, he found 
himself in danger of discovery, leaped from a bridge in order to 
escape identification, and lay concealed among the reeds of the 
tiver's bed until the peril was past. It was the last of his 
escapades. The effects of the sudden chill, working upon a 
constitution already enfeebled, completed the ruin of his health, 
left him a prey to a crippling and disabling rheumatism for 
the remainder of his days, and rendered him, as his biographer 
expresses it, “un racourci de la misére humaine.” What his life 
was for the future is best described in his own words, dying: “If 
there is a hell,” he said, as fears of retribution to come, long kept 
at bay, crowded in that last bour upon him— if there is a hell, 
it should not be for me, who have had my hell a thousand times 
over upon earth.” 

Scarron bore his hell well. With all his faults there was a rare 
and indomitable courage about the man which refused to allow 
him to confess himself wholly defeated, and he set himself 
resolutely to make the most of the little which was left to him. 
His character had not altered with his circumstances; he had 
always cared pre-eminently for pleasure ; he cared pre-eminently 
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for pleasure still—when he could get it; he made no pretence of 
turning to religion, so often, and especially in his day, the city 
of refuge for the outcasts of the world. It was a time whe 
conversions, true or false, lasting or ephemeral, were in fashion: 
when the air was full of the counteracting excitements of sin ani 
of repentance; when Louise de la Valliere, to use her own fing 
distinction in replying to the insolent interrogation of her 
successful rival, had found not indeed satisfaction but content- 
ment within the walls of her convent; when even the King was 
subject to periodical fits of remorse, and a course of Lente 
sermons was sufficient to change, for the time at least, the face of 
the whole Court, and to set Madame de Montespan instructing the 
Queen in the art of pleasing her husband in return for the lessons 
given by her Majesty upon the method of pleasing God, ani 
arranging lotteries for Carmelite nuns, in which the prizes were 
rosaries and images and suchlike objects of devotion. It was 
time, too, when conversion, whether sham or genuine, ws 
eminently calculated to advance a man’s fortunes; but, w- 
scrupulous as he was in all other respects, it is noticeable that 
Scarron was never converted. He conformed indeed to the 
ordinary usages of religion with the perfunctory acquiescence 
of the true indifferentist, going so far as to require m 
additional and superfluous abjuration on the part of his wife 
of the heresies of her childhood and of her Huguenot ancestors; 
but all was mere deference to custom. From the rack to 
which he was bound for the last twenty-six years of his life his 
outlook upon the world remained what it had been before— 
sceptical and mocking, with the bitterness superadded of a man 
from whom all that has most value in his eyes has been taken. 
As one watches his future career one thinks of the child in the 
fairy tale whose little feet had danced up to the altar, and who 
was doomed in punishment to dance on without respite through- 
out life and into the very gateway of death. In like manner the 
fiat would seem to have gone forth that poor Scarron, mocker from 
the first, should jest on when all mirth was over ; and throughout 
the misery of his life, upon his very deathbed, there sounés 
the echo of his melancholy laughter. There is indeed a rate 
consistency about him which might suggest the suspicion that be 
may have been, after all, playing a part. Human nature is m0 
consistent; it has phases and moods; the character, like the 
face, changes; it is for the most part made up of a series of 
contradictions more or less conflicting and incongruous. With 
one exception, however, Scarron’s life is so much of a piece, Ils 
discords are so greatly in harmony, that one asks oneself whethet 
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it was, after all, nothing but a mask with which he deliberately 
set himself to conceal that which lay below. But, however tbat 
may be, in the spirit which could keep up the fight, in the 
obstinate persistence of his struggle with a fate which was too 
strong for him, it is impossible not to recognise a sordid and 
battered heroism. 

Other troubles besides loss of health had been added by a 
course of untoward events to his misfortunes. Actual poverty 
stared him in the face, but still he contrived to laugh. Pleading 
his cause in the lawsuit upon which his whole fortune depended, 
he did so after a burlesque fashion calculated rather to move his 
judges to merriment than to convince them of the justice of his 
claims; and, making a jest of his own condition, he solicited the 
post of “ her Majesty’s invalid.” 

It was his habit to ask. The thread of greed runs through his 
life as consistently as that of satire. “Give, give,” was ever his cry, 
reckless of whom his demand was made or what was the nature 
of his claims. It occurred to him that his profession might still 
be made to yield him a living, and he demanded the gift of an 
abbacy, replying to the objection, naturally enough urged, that 
he was in no condition to perform the services attaching to the 
office, that his request was merely for a simple benefice—“ Mais 
si simple, si simple, qu'il ne faille que croire en Dieu pour le 
desservir.” 

His petition, notwithstanding the argument by which he 
supported it, does not appear to have met with favour; even in 
that age there were scandals too gross to be tolerated. Perhaps 
he had scarcely anticipated success, but he had made it a rule to 
ask foreverything. Scarron, it has been said, asked for everything 
because he obtained nothing. It had become the habit of his life 
to assert his claim to the impossible because he despaired of 
obtaining the possible. He would have robbed because he had 
no faith in forcing from justice his dues. Such an attitude is 
perhaps the key to many lives besides that of Scarron. 

The assertion that he obtained nothing is not, however, strictly 
true, though it was not in the clerical line that he was to make 
good for the future his claims. The death of the man, so to 
speak, had been the birth of the writer. Scarron’s own loss was 
the gain of the world. Indolence, it has been said, had made him 
an ecclesiastic, ennui turned him into a writer: he became—no 
uncommon metamorphose—a commentator upon life because he 
was debarred from living; a critic of the drama—or, as he would 
have preferred to call it, of the faree—because no longer capable 
of taking his part as an actor in it. 
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In this one circumstance he was fortunate, if in no other, thy 
his special gifts chimed in with the time. In the middle of th, 
seventeenth century, and especially in its fifth and sixth decade, 
burlesque was at the height of its fashion. It was made yy, 
of for all purposes, even the most incongruous, such as that of 
religious edification ; it was the passion of the hour. And of 
burlesque Scarron was, of course, a master whose skill hag bee 
rarely surpassed. It was his natural atmosphere, the air }y 
breathed. What to others was an accomplishment, an art, cam: 
to him by nature, and for the last twelve years of his life he wy: 
the chief minister to the popular taste, the “bouffon du granj 
monde.” 

And in this new capacity his claims were not left witht 
material recognition. The world is generally ready to pay for 
its laughter, and Scarron succeeded in making it laugh. In con- 
parison with his demands that which he obtained may inde 
have been small, but at least he did not remain empty-handed, 
Nor was it laughter alone of which his gifts enabled him to ma: 
merchandise. He had another commodity always at the servi 
of those who would purchase it. It was a day when flattery wis 
an eminently negotiable article of commerce, and he trafficked in 
it without scruple and with the most satisfactory results, (nt of 
Mazarin, for instance, then at the height of his power, he earel 
a pension of some five hundred crowns by a method marked with 
much simplicity, and which remained a favourite one with hin 
throughout his life—the method of fulsome praise, printed aul 
unprinted. The Cardinal, however, though he accepted the 
flattery and paid for it, made no secret of his contempt for the 
flatterer ; and Scarron, in whom the passion of revenge was eve 
stronger than that of greed, suppressed in return the laudatory 
sonnet in which he had dedicated his ‘Typhon’ to the Ministe, 
and substituted for it a second, well calculated to discharge bis 
debt. Nor did he ever forgive the man who had insulted hm 
Subsisting in part at least upon the income he drew from his 
enemy, he assembled at his house a company attracted there by lis 
wit, who, following the lead of the host and modelling themselres 
upon his example, vied with each other in the production of satires 
and epigrams of which the Minister was the object and the butt. 

For a time Mazarin adhered to the more dignified course 0 
ignoring the attacks made upon him; but upon the appearant 
of the ‘Mazarinade’ he avenged himself for its reckless insolent? 
by cutting off the pension he had himself bestowed upon tht 
author. “I should have liked,” was Scarron’s comment, alit 
bitter and jesting, “to have cut myself off.” (“J’aurois youlu mt 
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supprimer moi-méme.”) Fortunately, however, it was not upon 
the Cardinal that he alone depended. Condé and Retz had both 
been induced to purchase the adulation of his pen; he black- 
mailed, in fact, the celebrities of his time. 

His position was unique. With a reputation which was 
European and which has proved as lasting as it was wide, with a 
circle around him noted for its brilliance, on friendly terms with 
the Queen-mother and receiving visits from at least one crowned 
head, he was nevertheless looked upon in a light which justified 
his widow in after-years in regarding her former connection with 
him—with, so to speak, a professional jester and Court fool—to 
be the most serious obstacle in the way of her future advancement. 


It was when he was already past forty—a man aged by years 
of suffering, with his hand at all times prompt to strike and his 
tongue to flatter—that he first saw the child of fourteen whom, 
two years later, he was to make his wife. The record of their 
first meeting remains—one of those vivid little pictures which 
here and there start out of the misty monochrome of the past 
and clothe it with flesh and blood. Brought to his house by her 
mother, one sees her standing, an incongruous childish figure 
among the company there assembled, upon the threshold of the 
room, the prey of shyness and embarrassment, painfully conscious 
of the shortness of her outgrown frock, flushed and tearful. A 
year later her mother is dead, and Scarron, in the significant 
words of the memoir which registers the progress of their 
acquaintanceship, “ ceases to be amused.” That Scarron should 
cease to be amused was indeed a serious symptom, and one by 
which he must himself have been rendered uneasy. He wishes to 
befriend the lonely child, but how is it to be done? He offers 
her money, and she refuses it. Scarron, one perceives, is in a 
difficulty. Whether out of pity or out of love, or from a com- 
bination of both, he would be willing to marry the girl, penniless 
as she is and incapable of advancing his fortunes; but, afraid of 
little else in earth or heaven, he is afraid of ridicule. He has 
laughed too much at human folly and weakness not to take an 
exaggerated view of the force of his own weapon; and for a time 
he contents himself with writing serious poetry—this time unpaid 
—in her praise. 

The condition of affairs, however, cannot last. Francoise is 
growing up. The Marquis de Méré, amateur Court preceptor, has 
taken her in hand, and is threatening to make her the fashion, 
taming his protégée, in allusion to her old home in Martinique, 
“la belle Indienne ” ; she is penniless, has no doubt beauty of a 
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sort, and at any rate youth—dangerous possessions at the Court 
of the Roi Soleil. Something, the Abbé feels, must be done, g) 
indifferent to morals that he made, later on, a jest of his owp 
sister’s loss of reputation, nevertheless, for some reason or other 
the pitiful case of little Francoise d’Aubigné comes home to him, 
and her perils disturb his peace of mind. One day he speaks to 
her seriously—one could almost imagine it to have been the only 
sermon he had ever preached. He sets before her good and eyil, 
the broad road which leads to destruction and the narrow way, 
He reminds her of her own state of dependence on the chance and 
fitful charity of a relation, and the child replies by tears. Only 
two alternatives lie before her—so the unaccustomed preacher 
proceeds—if her reputation is to be saved. The one is a convent 
life, the other marriage. If she selects the first, he, Scarron, will 
pay her dowry and gain her admission into a religious house. If 
on the other hand, she prefers to marry, he offers himself as her 
husband—a limited fortune and an ill-favoured person. Let her 
choose—only remembering that the man who offers to make 
her his wife had been till now the one furthest removed from the 
idea of marriage. 

A curious scene, and one upon which one would imagine that 
Scarron himself must have looked back with something like in- 
credulity, surprised to discern in the preacher of righteousness 
his own features. 

Little Francoise did not hesitate. In spite of her fifteen years 
she already knew enough of life to be afraid of it. Born ina 
prison, she has begged her bread at a convent door, has been 
bandied about from one relation to another, taken in by the one 
from motives of pity, by another for the sake of making a proselyte 
of the sometime stubborn little heretic; she has learnt that the 
bread of dependence is bitter, and already knows by heart the 
sordid lesson of expediency. She accepts the offer which has been 
made her, and her consent is ratified by her willing guardian. 
When Francoise is old enough they are to be married, and mean- 
time the betrothal is duly signed; Scarron, who has evidently 
recovered his more customary attitude of mind, making out the 
contract in his own burlesque fashion. As the bride’s portion he 
enumerates four louis a year, two great eyes fort mutins, a pair of 
beautiful hands, and much wit; while he himself contributes— 
immortality! “The names of the wives of kings,” he told the 
notary, not without grandiloquence, “die with them. That of 
Scarron’s wife will live for ever.” Scarron was wrong. It is not 
chiefly as his wife that Madame de Maintenon is remembered, and 
her first care was to efface from her record the name he had given 
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her. But it was an excusable mistake, and has even something of 
pathos about it. 

A year later, when Francoise was sixteen, the marriage took 
place,—a tragic ceremony enough, with a bridegroom who, with 
the exception of eyes, hand and tongue, could move no member 
freely, and who a few hours later was seized with one of the 
attacks of agonizing pain to which he was subject ; and for bride 
a girl of sixteen, prudent, amiable, cold, accepting, in the lot 
which had been offered her, her only refuge from danger and 
poverty. Referring in later years to this chapter of her life, she 
herself acknowledged that the heart had counted for little in the 
matter; and as one listens to the confession one feels a touch of 
compassion for the mocker. 

His own anticipations as to the future were summed up in one 
sentence : 

“T shall indulge in no folly,” he said, “ but there is much that 
I shall teach her.” 

There was no doubt much that the worldly Abbé could have 
taught his bride, though it may be questioned whether they were 
not for the most part lessons best unlearnt ; but Madame Scarron, 
in spite of her youth, was no docile pupil. 

She is not, truth to tell, notwithstanding the pathos of her 
position, an altogether attractive figure. Her ruling object, at 
an age when childhood was scarcely past, was what is called by 
the biographer who with affectionate admiration gathered together, 
some fifty years after her death, all that should throw light upon 
her character, l'amour de la gloire,—ambition, in fact, in its 
most controlling and restraining form. “Je voulois étre estimée,” 
she said herself, speaking in later years of this period. The 
words are the key to her whole conduct as Scarron’s wife—from the 
austerities by which she strove to convey to others the impression 
of a piety she did not then possess, to the part of devoted wife 
she so consistently played. She had a morbid terror of being 
included in the view taken by the world of her husband as a 
clown off the stage, just as after his death she shrank from the 
recollection of the Bohemia to which she had, as his wife, belonged. 
There can have been scarcely a point at which their characters 
touched, not one in which they were in sympathy. Madame 
Scarron was above all respectable and conventional—she would 
have gone to the stake for her character as other women have 
gone for their faith. Scarron was neither respectable nor con- 
ventional—for character, he had none and he cared for none. In 
every circumstance of daily life the gulf between them must have 


been marked. Coarse and irreverent alike in his conversation and 
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in his writings, it became his wife’s endeavour not only to regulate 
and restrain the talk which was carried on at her table, in which, 
in spite of her youth, she succeeded, but—a more difficult task— 
to purify the language of his books; an attempt which, though 
it is said she was not wholly unsuccessful in it, he treated with 
open ridicule. 

So the eight years of their married life passed, not altogether 
so unsuccessfully as might have been expected ; now in poverty, 
now in comparative wealth, the alternations chiefly depending 
upon the precarious income derived from what Scarron was ac- 
customed to describe as the “ Marquisate of Quinet,”—the name of 
the shop where his works were printed. When money is scarce a 
book is dedicated to some great lord, who may be expected to pay 
for the homage ; when affairs are looking better, the name of his 
sister's pet hare is instead prefixed to his volume. He gets little 
pity. Aman who is notsorry for himself finds few to be sorry for 
him, and Scarron was always ready to laugh at his own misfortunes. 
It was difficult to take a poverty seriously which was treated with 
so much lightness by the sufferer himself ; and whatever might be 
the subject, the habit of ridicule was one seldom broken through. 
Even his wife’s virtues, like his sister’s frailties, furnish him with 
matter for jesting; and her devoted friendship for the Maréchal 
d’Albret, on whose conversion from worse than frivolity to devo- 
tion she prides herself, evidently amuses him. He inspects the 
letters which pass between the two, and corrects or commends the 
language in which they are couched. When Boileau, however, 
launches an epigram against Madame Scarron, he takes her part 
with something approaching to seriousness, and, less placable than 
the immediate victim of the attack, refuses to accept an apology 
when it is made, replying that he is not fool enough to kiss a 
matin who has just bitten him. It is plain that the sceptic, 
who believed in little else, had faith in his wife. He was right. 
“ A little piety and much pride,” observes the old mémoire, “ are 
powerful helps to virtue.” Madame Scarron had too much respect 
for herself to gofar astray. And still Scarron laughed on. Queen 
Christina of Sweden, visiting him about this time, considered 
him the gayest man in Paris. 

But Madame Scarron was to be rewarded. An exemplary 
married life of eight years was to be the limit of her penance. In 
1659 the gayest man in Paris was dying. He died in character. 

“T rejoice with you, monsieur,” said the good priest who had 
been called in to speed him on his way, in allusion to his constant 
sufferings,—“I rejoice with you that God has visited you more 
frequently than others.” 
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“Eh, mon pere,” Scarron replied, “He does me too much 
honour !” 

“You should render Him thanks,” persisted the priest, in 
perfunctory discharge of his duty. 

“There is really not de quoi,” returned the dying man. 

When strength and voice were almost gone, he still jested on. 
His will, dictated at the last, was a bitter burlesque. To Corneille 
he bequeathed patience; to Boileau, his enemy, the gangrene ; to 
the Academy, power to alter the language at its will; to his wife, 
permission to marry again. 

His household being in tears around him, he consoled them with 
the prediction that he should never cause them so much weeping 
as he had caused them laughter. Then for a moment, as he parted 
with his wife, his customary levity gave way. 

“Remember me sometimes,” he pleaded; “I leave you no 
wealth. Virtue does not bring it. Yet be good.” 

It was only for a moment. Habit, stronger even than death, 
reasserted itself. 

“Je n’aurois jamais cru,” he said, “qu'il fut si aisé de se moquer 
de la mort.” 

They were his last words. A moment later he was dead. 


His last wish was fulfilled—fulfilled, as was fitting, in travestie. 
Madame Scarron did remember her husband, not sometimes but 
often—remembered him with bitterness and with shame; re- 
membered him in order to take thought and heed that others 
might forget that she had ever been the wife of the Abbé Scarron. 

But for the present, true to the character of the exemplary wife 
which she had maintained throughout, she wept for the dead man, 
“as if,” says the mémocre, “ she had lost something.” 





Beauty and the Beast, 


Cuapter I, 


Beauty had perched herself upon the top of a green bank, and, 
from her eminence, looked down upon her companion, who was 
lying on the level sward at her feet, and whom I call the Beast, 
not for the purpose of suggesting anything opprobrious, but 
merely to express extreme antithesis, The positions were well 
suited to their respective occupiers and serve as an index; for 
Beauty was supremely fair to look upon, with eyes and mouth 
that could flash or curl with scorn, but which could also possess 
softer lights or curves, making the contrast that bewitched and 
held. In figure she was slimly tall, and, like the lily, carried 
height with grace. 

The Beast, on the other hand, one hesitates to take to pieces. 
The face could be summed up monosyllabically as honest, kind, 
open. A special notice might be given to the eyes, which one 
would describe, if called upon to do so, as large and brown; and 
then stop with a sense of injustice done, for the dog-like faithful- 
ness that illumined them could be felt but not criticised. Figure 
would be returned as thick-set; suggesting stature rather under- 
sized, with appearance of height still farther diminished by 
breadth. Movement, which was easy and well assured when with 
gun in hand he tramped the stubble, became awkward and seli- 
conscious in society. In truth, one felt that the Beast in daring 
to love Beauty was doing a very bold thing. It made you feel 
sorry too, when you looked at those eyes and knew that love 
meant life. 

“When is it you go away, Helen?” asked the Beast with some 
mournfulness, though at the present moment he was revelling iD 
the happiness of being alone with his idol. 

“The day after to-morrow, John,” replied Beauty with u- 
affected gaiety. 

“ And how long will you be away ? ” 
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“Oh, three weeks I suppose, perhaps a month, perhaps six 
weeks,” said Beauty in the voice of one who was unaccustomed to 
spare. 
ithe Beast sighed audibly, but said with genuine unselfishness : 
“Well, I hope you'll have a rare good time, Nell.” 

“Tt need not be very exciting to be a good deal livelier than 
this dull hole,” remarked Beauty, with a thoroughness that made 
the Beast wince. 

There was a pause during which Beauty pulled a rose to pieces 
ruthlessly, and gazed dreamily at the blue sky. The Beast bit 
grass with some nervousness, and seemed to be bracing himself up 
for an effort. At last he said— 

“T say, Nell, I’ve been doing an awful lot of reading lately.” 

“I’m sure I hope you enjoyed it.” 

“Yes, but you know what I mean,” said the Beast, goaded by 
her tone of indifference and plunging on, “you know when I 
spoke to you, Nell, about yourself—about yourself and me—you 
said you hated men who could only do one thing, and that I was 
only good for sport and country life, and had read nothing, so I 
thought you'd be pleased, Nell.” 

Beauty made no reply, but continued to gaze dreamily without 
changing attitude or expression. The silence became so pro- 
longed that the Beast broke it once more, saying entreatingly— 

“You don’t like me any less than you did, do you, Nell?” 

“Really, I never came across any one like you,” said Beauty, 
rousing herself at last, “‘never in all my life. You seem to 
think,” lashing herself into a little rage as she went on, “that I 
ought always to be pondering over your present state of excellence 
as compared with what you have been. I’m perfectly willing to 
take a friendly interest in you, and when you fulfil some of my 
ideas of improvement, I'll be quite fair and tell you; but for 
mercy’s sake don’t keep on pestering me for periodical testi- 
monials,” 

“That’s rather unfair, Nell,” said the Beast, looking steadily at 
her; “you pretend to misunderstand me. You know very well 
that everything I do is for you and to please you; but as for your 
‘testimonials,’ I don’t want them ; if you can’t like me as I want 
you to I would rather you hated me.” 

“I shall very likely end by doing that if you don’t leave me 
alone,” said Beauty bitterly. 

The gong sounded and they both strolled towards the house, 
and during lunch the Beast spoke on ordinary topics with a 
persistence and assurance that not only secretly amused Beauty, 
but filled her with a certain amount of admiration. 
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“If he would only lose his temper,” was her inward comment 
“it would be some relief. But he never does. He's a good glj 
thing; and I believe he worships the ground I stand on; but | 
wish he was somehow different, oh yes, quite different, he—by 
there, I won’t bother myself like this !” 

Beauty and the Beast, otherwise Helen Carruthers and Joby 
Denchard, were both wards of Mr. Charles Richeley, who, wit) 
his wife, lived a placid country existence. Being childless, he was 
by no means averse to acting as guardian to his two distant eon. 
nections, John and Helen, when first the one and then the othe, 
was left an orphan; and the arrangement was one in which Mr, 
Richeley heartily concurred. John Denchard had been with them 
some ten years, and had already come into his money; but as the 
Richeleys and he were bound by ties of mutual affection, a further 
agreement was made and he continued to make his home with 
them. There was, indeed, every reason why such a proposal 
should have been made by John, since it kept him near Helen, his 
heart’s desire. She did not come of age until she attained to 
twenty-five, and she was now but twenty. 

The Richeleys were both aware of the state of John’s feelings, 
though they held divided opinions about Helen’s reciprocity. 
They considered it best to let events run their own course without 
interference, though both would have hailed a definite engage 
ment with delight. Both John and Helen called the Richeleys 
“uncle” and “ aunt,” appellations easily assumed, even when the 
relationship does not exist. 

Down in the village “ Miss Helen” possessed, or rather et- 
torted that affection that is born of admiration, mingled with a 
certain amount of awe which exists in the presence of great 
beauty. But “ Measter John” held their hearts in the hollow oi 
his hand, from old “ Granfer ” Orchard, to the toddling children 
whose vocation in life seemed to be divided between swinging 0 
the cottage gates till they put them out of order, and the dis 
covery of new recipes for the making of really original mud pies. 
Dick Redfern, too, who at one time was quoted as the villag 
black sheep, but who had lately married and settled down tos 
quieter life and the production of a family, used to pay li 
tribute in this fashion. 

“Measter John? Ay, he’s a good un thaat a’ be. No fale 
pride "bout ‘im; a’ comes into yo’ cottage an’ ’as a cup 0 tes jé 
like wan o’ yosels. I’ve been no beauoty, as most on yo’ knows 
but a allus says ’twar Measter Joahn as turned me; a’ does mor 
good than the parson, who's a bit too ’ighly edgicated to onerstst 
us pore folk; ’ee means well too, I do believe, but a’ doesn't gt 
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roun’ yo’ heart laike Measter Joahn. Ah well, well, I on’y hopes 
the young missy treats un well, for he’s gi’en his heart and soal 
to her, yo’ can see thaat wi’ wan eye shut and t’ other but haalf 
open, An’ dang it! she’s a gran’ morsel too, an’ worth tryin’ 
for, tho’ I be summat afeared as she knows it a bit too well.” 

The day had come for Beauty’s departure, and her spirits were 
high, while the Beast’s were correspondingly low. During the 
last two days he had maintained an attitude of courteous reserve ; 
and, while ever ready to do little services for his adored one, he 
neither entered into conversation with her, nor allowed her the 
opportunity of conversing with him, except on matters of the 
moment. It is the privilege of woman to annoy, and to carry 
her tactics to sometimes dangerous lengths, but nothing breaks 
down her methods like a constant defence: of studied avoidance. 
She worries and chafes until a change of attitude forces itself 
upon her asa necessity. Beauty was no exception; so, a short 
time before she started on her journey, she seized her opportunity. 
Instinct told her that the Beast would not be far off the morning 
that she was going away, and her instinct was true. Crossing 
the lawn, she came near the shrubbery, on the other side of which 
ran a path—the Beast’s favourite pipe walk. Beauty pushed her 
way through a narrow passage in the shrubs, and, as she approached 
the edge, paused and peeped cautiously. Yes! there he was, sure 
enough, and coming slowly down the walk in her direction. His 
forehead was puckered up with thought, and, as he drew near, 
Beauty heard him sigh heavily twice. It broke down her last 
reserve. She stood up on the edge of the bank. The Beast 
started as he saw her, and said nervously — 

“Why, Nell!” 

“Didn’t expect me, did you? You seem to be enjoying your 
smoke. I suppose you know I’m going in half an hour, and 
might have wanted you to do a hundred things for me?” 

“Well, I thought,” began the Beast apologetically, “ you'd 
finished everything, but of course if there’s anything I can 
do——” 
hi Now don’t be impetuous; as a matter of fact there’s nothing. 
I'm quite ready; and the only reason I came here, John” 
(meltingly), “ was to tell you I’m sorry.” 

“Sorry, Nell? ” 

“Yes, sorry; don’t pretend you don’t understand me, because 
you know perfectly well you've been doing nothing for the last 
two days but brood over my bad behaviour to you. Now I’ve 
come to ask your forgiveness.” 

“Forgiveness, Nell? You know very well there’s no need for 
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you to ask me for that,” said the Beast, looking unutterable 
things. 

“You're very good to me, John, and very patient with me,” 
said Beauty tenderly. “Ah, dear—!” and she sighed, and allowej 
a little bewitching shadow of melancholy to pass over her face, 
“T’ve been thinking, John, you really deserve some reward.” 

“Reward?” echoed the Beast, and his pulses beat fast, and g 
host of emotions tugged at his heart; could it be possible that 
after all she 

“Now don’t be foolish,” said Beauty, reading his face likes 
book; “it’s not that. I wish you would not get so excited,” 

The Beast fell back a pace or two and said humbly, “I’m 
sorry.” 

“All right; I’m not a bit angry, and you needn’t get so far 
away ; I don’t want to shout at you. Come nearer,” she held out 
a hand to him, ‘‘ we'll shake hands over our make up.” 

The Beast took the hand tenderly into his, and then slowly 
bent his head and kissed it. “Is this the reward, Nell?” 

“Well,” said Beauty, with provoking coolness, “I call that 
taking a reward; it’s hardly my giving you one.” Then, swift 
as thought, she snatched her hand away, took his face quickly 
between her hands, kissed him lightly, and sprang back into the 
bushes. She peeped back fora moment, and said with exasperating 
roguery, “‘ Was the reward very nice, John?” then she laughed 
lightly and fled away. 

The Beast had started forward and then stood transfixed. The 
kiss burned through into his brain, while love danced a riot 
within his heart. When at length he moved away it was slowly 
and unsteadily. 

He did not see Beauty again until she was in the carriage that 
was to take her to the station. She looked round as he came up. 

“Oh, good-bye, John,” she said. “I had almost forgotten 
you”—this with the utmost demureness. As the carriage 
started, she shot out a mocking glance at him from under 
her eyes. 

The Beast walked up to the top of the garden and looked after 
the carriage. Just before it turned a curve in the road that 
would hide it from view, Beauty turned and saw him. She 
waved her handkerchief. The Beast blew a kiss to the wind, 
and instantly became aware of Dick Redfern’s close proximity. 
The latter, however, did not turn round, but went on working, 
though the half of his face that could be seen showed an ex- 
pression of knowing delight. 
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Cuapter IJ, 


From the moment that Beauty had bestowed her reward, the 
Beast entered upon a more accentuated state of mental torture. 

Did she mean it? Was it really intended that he might hope? 
Or was it merely some trick of a passing mad mood with her ? 
She had trifled with him so often before. True, but she had 
never gone 80 far as this; and surely, as he had not gone out of 
his way to rouse such an action on her part, it must mean some- 
thing. 

These were the thoughts that swept through the Beast’s brain. 
Exultation surged up in his breast and then fell a prey to the 
reaction of depression. The Beast’s thermometrical system 
became subject to a constant state of variableness. 

He determined, at any rate, to make himself more worthy of 
her according to his conception of her ideal. With this intent, 
he set to work to revolutionise his usual mode of life. He took 
to reading violently, substituting this for his ordinary out-of- 
door pursuits. It was a great labour, being utterly opposed to 
his natural inclinations; but he forced himself to think the 
training was bracing, and experienced a certain fierce triumph 
at his conquest of himself. After two weeks had passed he wrote 
to Beauty. This, of course, was foolish, considering how golden 
silence and reserve had proved to him before. No reply came. 
It worried him a little. When he did go out he omitted to take 
his gun with him: instead, he would walk out and think hard all 
the time; and the bodily exertion, combined with the constant 
mental concentration on one subject, made hope rise and fall 
within him with the sensitiveness of the mercury on a typical 
April day. It was all extremely bad for the Beast. 

As time passed on and the day for Beauty’s return drew near, 
asharp struggle between desire and fear started up in the Beast’s 
breast; a devouring desire to behold her again, and a devastating 
fear lest, seeing her, he should learn that his hopes of the past 
week had been vain. The struggle only served to give the Beast 
sleepless nights, by which no man’s nervous system can be 
improved. 

The day came at last, and the Beast rose unrefreshed from his 
bed, where he had tossed about restlessly since the early hours of 
the morning. A sense of presentiment that boded no good 
seemed to pervade his whole being. 

he morning passed, the afternoon had begun to wane, and 
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Beauty arrived. The Beast watched her keenly, searching {or 
some covert glance as an echo of the one she had given him when 
she went away, wherein he could discover some hopeful sign, 
There was none. She looked remarkably well, and shook hands 
with him quite naturally and without a trace of any particular 
interest. She was in the highest spirits all the evening, anj 
talked a great deal about her visit. Several military men from: 
neighbouring garrison town had also been staying at the hous, 
and she had been brought into touch with a phase of life 
altogether new to her. Her enthusiasm seemed to centre itself 
in a military ball she had gone to, where she, having been the 
belle of the evening, had overheard various whispered speeches 
flattering to herself. She raved about the perfect dancers she 
had met. 

“Do you know, aunt,” she said, turning to Mrs. Richeley, 
“there was a Captain Bertie Garnett—every one seemed to call 
him Bertie—with whom I had five dances!” And she laugheda 
little more boisterously than usual, in order to make her blushes 
appear less noticeable, She did not add that Captain “ Bertie” 
had called two or three times since the ball, with the obvious 
intention of seeing her. 

The Beast was on the rack during this recital, but there were 
worse things in store for him. 

“Well, John,” said Beauty, turning to him directly, “you 
seem more than usually quiet; what have you been doing in my 
absence? By the way, thanks for your letter; I simply had 
time to answer it. Been out with your gun much? I suppose 
the usual round of excitement, eh?” And she gave a little 
satirical laugh. 

“Yes, things have been going on much as usual,” replied the 
Beast, “except, perhaps, I haven’t been out as much. I've been 
reading a great deal; in fact, I think I’ve been exhibiting quites 
voracity in that way.” He spoke with as much lightness of tone 
as he could assume, but with an undercurrent of meaning. 

Beauty’s lip curled as she saw the device. “Ah, yes!” she 
said, throwing a little ring of scorn into her voice, “ what a 
dreadful omission I made, I had quite forgotten your literary 
moods. I beg your pardon, I’m sure!” Apparently, the refer- 
ence aroused no memories in her mind. The more immediate 
past had swept these things away. ; 

The Beast went up to bed that night feeling sore and bruised. 
The reaction had come so swiftly and completely as to strip his 
mind of all incertitude. He had worked himself into that state 
when the faintest hope would have been clutched at. None had 
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been given him, and the mental scales, which might have been 
held on the balance by the weight of a feather, sank unchecked 
on the side of despair. He might have spared himself all the 
distress and worry of the past weeks. He thought of these 
military men that she spoke so much of, and gnashed his teeth. 
His sense of his inferiority forced itself upon him, and he was 
filled with self-derision. It was all so hard, though, for none 
could love her as he did; and the Beast buried his face in the 
pillow, and the bed shook with dry, hard, tearless sobs. 

He slept through sheer exhaustion, and when he awoke the 
next morning a new resolution came to him, a resolution born out 
of no sense of hope, but of a pre-shadowed conviction of the 
inevitable. From this moment he moved on unhesitatingly and 
without reluctance, following in the train of destiny. 

He would bother Beauty in no way for three days. Then he 
would go to her once more. 

The three days dreamed away somehow. He lived and moved, 
as it were, outside himself. It was only those pains in his head, 
which had troubled him lately, that brought him back to a sense 
of being a living creature capable of suffering. 

On the third day he sought Beauty, and found her alone. Fate 
was rather hard in choosing this moment for the Beast; it was 
not a favourable one. The piano was open, and Beauty had just 
left it. She had ceased playing because everything she had tried 
seemed to turn into a waltz refrain that had been haunting her. 
Now she had resigned herself to the memories it awakened, 
and sat with her face resting on her hands. As the Beast 
entered she looked up, read the purpose written on his face, 
and froze. 


The Beast came and stood in front of her, and showed not a 
trace of nervousness. 

“T’ve come to ask you a question, Nell,” he said, speaking very 
gently. “I’m sorry to bother you, and I’m afraid it’s not the 
best time I could have chosen from my point of view; but I 
couldn't wait any longer.” And the Beast passed his hand over 
his forehead, as if to shut out some pain that was there. “I 
want to ask you whether, when you kissed me that day—asa 
teward, you said—whether you meant anything, Nell ?—whether 
you meant what I have hoped for so long? While you've been 
away I’ve thought about it a great deal, and though I’ve tried to 
be quite just to you, it has made me hope a great deal. You 
understand, Nell?” raising his voice to an access of entreaty, “I 
have hoped a great deal ! ” 

Beauty was touched by his appeal. The attack was so different 
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from what she had expected that it broke down something of her 
defensive reserve. 

“IT am very sorry, Jobn, I ever did that,” she said, almost 
humbly. “It was wrong and utterly thoughtless of me. I did 
not think you would take it so seriously. I really meant nothing 
by it—at least—I know now I meant nothing.” 

“Ah!” said the Beast, “you know now, but you did mean 
something then. You have been away, revelling in new scenes 
and people, and the glamour is on your eyes; but it will pass 
away, Nell; it is not yourself that you are now, and oh! my 
dear! be true to yourself, and give me some little hope.” 

His insistence, and the way in which he turned the weak point 
in her answer against her, annoyed her. 

“T wish you would take no for an answer,” she said petulantly. 
“‘ Will you please allow me to arrange my own ideas! ” 

“ No, I will not!” exclaimed the Beast, allowing himself to be 
exasperated, and making his head throb violently. “ You are not 
capable of it; your brain has been turned by these boy soldiers 
who dance divinely and whisper flatteries, and you don’t see that 
they do it to every girl who pleases their fancy; and you think 
that I, who would die for you, can be turned away for such as 
these !”’ 

Beauty rose, pale with anger, and stung to the quick. 

“T declare,” she said, speaking with cutting scorn, “you even 
grow contemptible. Your good sense should have kept you from 
that speech. You object to my having ideas of my own! Very 
well; you shall, at any rate, not prevent me from expressing 
them. Understand then, that, even had your mind and methods 
been less ponderous than they are, your personal appearance 
hardly constitutes my ideal. I’m sorry to say this, but you've 
driven me to it, and perhaps, after all, it may turn you once more 
into a reasoning being. When I marry, it will be some one tall; 
your short and middle-sized men, somehow, don’t inspire me. 
At your age, I’m afraid you can hardly stretch yourself!” And 
she turned to look out of the window, biting her lips. 

The Beast half-groaned, half-gasped out a quick “Ah!” that 
sounded like a stab in the heart, and there was a little pause. 
Beauty stole a glance at him, and half wished she had spared 
him ; there was such a grey tired look on his face, and deep lines 
seemed to have crept into it on the sudden. 

The Beast made an effort presently, and said in a voice that 
bad no semblance to his own, “It’s a pity you did not tell me 
that before.” Then, as if to himself—* Well, hardly a pity, 
because it can’t matter at all.” 
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He walked slowly out of the room, and Beauty heard him go to 
his room overhead. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Richeley came in, gave a quick look 
at Beauty, and presently said: “Have you and John been 
quarrelling, Helen? He looked thoroughly upset when I passed 
him on the stairs just now.” 

“Tf John pesters me with questions, auntie, that are distaste- 
ful to me, he must take what he deserves.” 

“That means,” said Mrs. Richeley calmly, “ that he wants you 
for himself, and has asked you more than once. Do you think 
you treat him quite fairly, Helen? Your uncle and I have heard 
you snub him unmercifully at times; and John, you can see, 
takes it to heart; he has been so altered lately. However, it’s 
your own affair; only, my dear, he’s a good man, and good men 
nowadays are too few to be trampled upon.” 

Beauty made no reply ; she couldn’t very well; her rage had 
subsided, and the reaction brought her very near to tears. 

A pitying self-defence asserted itself in her mind, varying, but 
gradually weakening as it continued. 

It was really too bad, everyone seemed to be against her. 
John, who might always have been such a good friend, had turned 
into a persistent lover; and now here was her aunt ranging 
herself on his side. How had she treated him so badly? He 
worried her enough.... Perhaps, if she had been more herself, 
she would not have said all she had.... She began to wonder 
what he was doing upstairs; she hoped he was not crying; she 
had only seen a man cry once in her life, and then it was horrid 
and hurt her.... How could she make it up?... She wished he 
would not be so quiet upstairs.... How would it be for her to 
creep upstairs, and tap gently at his door, and say she wanted 
something? Perhaps he would come down then; he nearly 
always forgave her at once.... But then, if he refused, it would 
be dreadful for her.... Would he refuse? John was so kind- 
hearted; how many things he had done for her!... Really when 
she was away, none of those men quite took his place in that 
way ; they waited on her, but they did not understand her wishes 
beforehand like John.... He was quiet upstairs! She wished he 
would walk about.... Half an hour had passed since he went. 
Her aunt’s work had slowly dropped, and the worthy lady slept, 
unconscious of criticism.... How funny she looked, old auntie, 
with her cap raked over on to the side of her head, and her mouth 
half open..., Beauty almost langhed—and yet —she shuddered. ... 
How quiet everything was! She could hear the big clock 
ticking monotonousiy in the hall, while the little one on the 
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mantelpiece seemed to be scampering after the longer strides of 
its fellow.... Why didn’t John come down? It was too bad of 
him to sulk in this way; he couldn’t care for her very much to 
treat her like this!... After all, she had only said—no! she 
surely hadn’t said that! It sounded so hard and cruel now.... 
Perhaps she was wrong.... Should she go? Yes, she must go! 
—oh, she couldn’t have said that!... 

She opened the door quietly. Why was nobody moving about? 
She shuddered again. What was it? She crept on tip-toe to 
the foot of the stairs. Sounds of servants moving below spurred 
her on. She went quicker and reached the top of the first flight, 
Her eyes were on the door; it looked locked; it shut so closely, 
She went quicker. She was on the last stair when she became 
aware that Something was passing her. A shuddering chill swept 
over her, staying the action of her heart. She stopped short, 
with the round questioning eyes of involuntary horror. In a 
numb way she felt that she was listening intently, and that there 
was only profound silence. Then, suddenly, there broke in upon 
her deadened faculties a realisation that made her grasp the 
banister to prevent her falling. She made a clutch at her throat 
as if to loosen breath; then, in an instant, she threw herself 
against the door, and, beating frail hands upon it, cried out in 
sharp gasping shrieks for “ Help! help!” 

* * % * * 

He was quite dead when they cut him down. He had deter- 
mined, in his frenzy, that her last bitter taunt should not go 
unreproached. 

= * * * * 

“Poor Helen Carruthers!” sighed a lady of the parish to 
another, “she’s a shade better, I hear, and the doctor thinks she 
may now pull through. It was such a dreadful thing for her; 
you know she was devoted to Mr. Denchard!” 

But in the village there was silence and a great mourning of 
hearts; and Dick Redfern, who had seen and noticed more than 
any of the rest, walked home unsteadily that night of the news 
from “The Merry Ploughboy”; and, in the grimness of his 
drunken humour, beat his wife, saying that ‘ More’n half the evil 
in this wurld a’ come by wummen folk, so ’twar best as I should 
larn yo summat aforehan’.” 


Cuartrs Roope. 
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Che Capital of Durgundy, 


——— 


Dywon, to the traveller from Paris southwards, forms an agreeable 
halting-place. To one journeying in the opposite direction, who 
has exchanged the brilliant light and colour of the South for the 
fog proper to the North, it is a cheerless experience to be landed 
in the dingy station and pass through the barriers into a grey, 
dripping day. Not even a comfortable hotel—and the Cloche is 
positively luxurious—not even a bottle of old Burgundy to conse- 
erate his presence in the metropolis of Wine-land, will remove the 
feeling of depression consequent on soaking streets and leaden 
clouds. The prospect is intensely cheerless. The electric tram 
glides up and down, ringing its sepulchral bell at intervals; the 
Chateau d’Eau in the gardens of the Place Darcy fumes solitary ; 
the Burgundian landscape beyond the houses, never cheerful, is 
blurred with great tear-stains, and the black statue of Francois 
Rude is left master of the situation. If the adventurer’s taste for 
exploration overcomes his distaste of the weather, and he ventures 
out with an umbrella in the direction of the cathedral, he finds 
himself the victim of an insidious wind, which, stealing from all 
quarters, concentrates its virtue on his person and attacks his 
marrow. A disastrous first impression, and doubtless that 
of many curious travellers who, partly from their inquisitive 
tendency, partly from a desire to avoid the fatigue of the long 
journey from the Riviera to Paris, stop at Dijon on the way! 
Nevertheless, even this grim aspect of the place has its charms: 
it is possible to become reconciled to a frigid reception; and 
when at last the sunlight favours the city, his pleasure will be 
complete. 

_ The history of the Dukes of Burgundy, hinted at seductively 
insuch books as ‘Quentin Durward’ and ‘The Cloister and the 
Hearth,’ is tapestried, so to speak, with a romance quite unique 
‘ven for the Middle Ages. They, Jean sans Peur and the rest, 
stand ona border-line between things past and things present; 
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they belong to no age in particular; they have a splendid and 
courtly distinction which belonged, perhaps, to no other family 
save the Medici. The fabulous magnificence of their court, the 
extent of their dominions surprises us, to whom they are become 
a dead name; and Dijon, the official centre of their authority, js 
part of that enchanted ground which each man’s imagination 
holds for itself. In spite, and, perhaps, with the aid, of modem 
improvements, Dijon is not a disappointing place. The approach 
from the station, broad and café-lined, the gardens of the Place 
Darcy, the Cloche hotel, beautiful for situation and recalling the 
Tuileries in aspect, the somewhat forlorn triumphal arch, ani, 
above all, the general air of pride and prosperity, indicate that 
the capital of the Duchy thrives excellently as a member of the 
Republic. The Rue de la Liberté, most cleanly of streets, evenly 
paved and bordered by excellent shops, reminds one at once of 
one of those old streets which are the glory of our English towns, 
Ipswich, Bristol, Bath, Salisbury—a hundred reminiscences fill the 
mind at the sight of these low, picturesque houses, with their 
sharp gable-ends and overhanging eaves, not a whit different, 
save in their French inscriptions, from the houses of an English 
street. You may step aside into any of the cross streets, and find 
yourself in a labyrinth of crooked byways and carved doors by 
the side of tall, angular bell-towers, which might have stepped 
there straight from any of the Dukes’ Flemish boroughs. Or, here 
and there, you may come across some quiet square, planted with 
young trees, and surrounded by quaint white detached houses, 
some of them remnants of feudal hotels, with marvellous portals 
of cunning Renaissance work, others younger," with a suspicion 
of the Louis Quatorze period lurking about their corner-stones. 
And so, a due reverence for sleepy antiquity being added of 
course, you will feel, in spite of the adverse atmosphere, that 
Dijon is worth a visit; and when at last the sun comes out and 
dazzles the streets, you will be reluctant to go away. 

In the Salle des Gardes of their old palace, the tombs of the 
two greatest Dukes may still be seen. The palace, a huge, stately, 
modernised building, with great white courtyards fronting a sem 
circular Place d’Armes, which seems to have been set there merely 
for the admiration of the great mass of high-pitched roofs and 
turrets opposite, is now a museum, a picture gallery, a genenl 
depot of all local and departmental business. Amid the sculptures 
of the Ducal chapel the French Protestant of to-day worships; 
the sightseer wanders through the galleries of the palace all the 
Sunday afternoon long. In the courtyards a small knot of people 
gathers to look at the forbidding Tour du Bar, with its beautiful 
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staircase, where René, Dake of Lorraine and Bar, was cast into 
prison by Charles le Téméraire, or to crane their necks up at the 
tall and ungainly Terrace Tower which overlooks the Place des 


























































































































Ducs de Bourgogne—a quiet and respectable little oblong with a 
, tangled garden in its centre, like the forgotten square of some 
7 bygone Spa. In the Museum, the conscientious virtuoso plods 
D through room after room of precious collections—engravings, 
h pictures, objects of virti in general—seeing, here and there, 
8 something delectable, but generally hitting on nothing better 
re than the large, crude paintings of the Dijonnais school, or ec pies 
d, from David and Prud’hon, until, last of all, he comes into the 
at grand gallery, in the centre of which, under the traceried roof, 
he are the tombs of Philip the Bold and John the Fearless. 
ly Merely cenotaphs, these, noble and exquisite work of the age 
of when Gothic art paused in its career of magnificence, and felt the 
ns, influence of the Renaissance breathing warmly on it, drawing it 
the southward. The bodies of the monarchs lie, their identity settled 
cir by commission—let us hope satisfactorily—in the Cathedral of 
ant, Saint Benignus, where tablets mark their presence. The cathedral 
lish is a light, cold, airy building, with a wide portal, carved with 
Gnd mutilated legends. It is not one of the great churches of France : 
by its beauty is of no great account in a country which almost suffers 
ped from a plethora of architectural splendour. Nevertheless, its 
here white, solemn interior, which the coloured patterns of the tall 
with clerestory windows seem hardly to affect, is impressive at any 
uses, part of the day, and, more than all, in the early morning, when 
rtals the sun comes streaming in through the east window and warms 
icion the pale chancel a little. The number of sculptured statues, 
ones. ranged along the sides of the nave, the kneeling and recumbent 
ed of efigies of curled and periwigged nobles and their ladies, whose 
that names speak to us of Brantéme and Saint Simon—all, with their 
+ and due Louis Quatorze stateliness and floridity, add to the general 
eflect. A great incised stone, one of three which stand against 
sf the the wall near the south door, lay for some centuries in the middle 
ately, of the nave, over the remains of Ladislaus, Duke of Poland, who 
semi- died in Dijon and was buried in the Abbey Church. For Saint 
nerely Bénigne has been a cathedral for barely more than a century and 
fs and ahalf. Before then, the chair of the Bishop of Dijon was in 
eneral Saint Etienne, the long grey church which, not far from the 
ptures Ducal Palace, stands aside to make way for the view of St. Michel 
ships; and its glorious facade. Church no longer, for modern exigencies 
all the have suppressed it; and to-day the long vista of high nave and 
people choir and simple, massive vaulting is obscured by the appurtenances 
rautiful of a carpenter’s workshop. St. Philibert, near the cathedral, 
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whose lofty crocketed spire forms so fine an object in the collection 
of towers and spires seen from the railway, has suffered similarly, 
and is now a mere picturesque delusion, standing where four 
ways meet. 

It is possible, however, to travel far without seeing the equal 
of Notre Dame, that magnificent church of which the great Condé 
declared that it should be packed in a jeweller’s box to preserve 
its inimitable ornaments. Outside or inside, it is equally 
beautiful: outside, with its heavy porch, ornamented with tiers 
of grinning gargoyles, its doors sculptured lavishly, its clock 
tower retaining the clock of Jacquemart which Philip the Bold 
brought from Courtrai, its tall central spire, and its gracefal 
apse; inside, with its Corinthian columns, which at once remind 
us of Canterbury Cathedral, the workmanship of Burgundian 
artists, its old jewelled glass sadly modernised and badly imitated, 
but again reminiscent of the windows behind the choir at Canter- 
bury, its perfect eastern extremity conveying, in its freedom 
from restraint, its unhindered gesture, all manner of delightful 
impressions, and, above all, with the soft, warm light which 
streams through the whole building, and makes a service within 
its walls a thing to be remembered. Notre Dame is the mother 
church to which the Dijonnais cling, where their children are 
baptized and are brought to their first communion. You may 
stand outside the church on Sunday morning after Mass, and see 
the great western door thrown open and the people come streaming 
out of the dark inner church into the bright open porch, while 
the sound of the organ rolls faintly into the street, and points 
of light at the far end of the apse indicate the unextinguished 
candles on the altar. Nor is Saint Michel externally less im- 
pressive. On Sunday afternoons, when the sun is sloping west- 
wards, the folk go in through the wide doors of the three sloping 
porches in company with the inquisitive rays of light, and, look- 
ing outwards from the interior, the picture of the sunny street, 
on whose dazzling surface scarcely a shadow is reflected, is 
enchanting. But the interior of Saint Michel, poor work of a 
Flamboyant type, is dowdy and disappointing, after one has seen 
the majestic, monumental facade, descending from Michael Angelo 
himselt, by virtue of the genius of his pupil, Hugues Sambin. 
One could wish such a noble termination for Saint Eustache at 
Paris, the one church in the world which is fit for it. But, by 
an unfortunate disposition of things, this triumph of Renaissance 
art was tacked on to a comparatively worthless church while the 
church of which it was the just and fitting complement received 
a miserable pseudo-classical mask, no better nor worse than 
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those hideous compositions which adorn Waterloo Road or 
South Hackney. 

The interest of Dijon depends very much, as it will be seen, 
upon the attitude of the traveller to antiquity in general and 
architecture in particular. The student of the wine trade and 
manufacture will find, of course, a great deal to see—for Dijon 
vies with Rheims in that respect—and the guide-books are full 
of obliging information on the subject. The railway time-tables 
are full of familiar names of vineyards. In a journey of thirty 
miles southwards, you are arrested by the names of Chambertin, 
Vougeot, Nuits, Beaune, and Meursault; and to travel through 
these stations by a slow evening train, with an old gold moon 
wearing a foggy and swollen face on the left of the carriage, calls 
up Barmecide reminiscences of a thousand restaurants and dinners. 
By day it isa different affair, for Burgundy is a weary country, 
and you may walk through its reddish fields, or creep along its 
main line from Montereau to Macon, without seeing a single 
pleasant landscape. And so it is that none but wine merchants 
or artists of an antiquarian tendency, or antiquarians with an 
artistic tendency, visit the little towns or the country villages. 
Mr. Pennell has drawn us charming pictures of delightful places 
like Tournus, but a casual view of Tournus is desolation. And 
the same applies to the country round Dijon, of that undulating 
character which is a very little way removed from sheer flatness. 
It is a mournful country, seen at its best on a damp, showery 
April afternoon, when a thin fog hangs in the air and obliterates 
distances. Still, custom breeds contentment, and, after a long 
afternoon’s walking through odd little villages with sumptuous, 
dumpy-steepled churches and barren old chateaux on abrupt 
mounds, one is reconciled to the brooding moistness of the whole 
thing, and actually regrets the shades of night which gather 
over the red fallow land and its intricate lanes. And such a 
walk is sure to leave its pleasant memories. Stroll out, for 
example, through the western gate of the city, to the fortress- 
looking hill on which stood Talant, the ancient palace of the 
Dukes of Burgundy, its site now covered by an archaic village, 
whose main street is blocked at its further end by the walls and 
long roof-line of the church, one of those marvellous village 
cathedrals so seldom seen outside France, and in France one of 
the most marvellous. At Talant they show you the crypt and 
the curiously carved corbels of the nave, and an ancient picture, 
which, legend has it, comes from the hand of St. Luke. And, 
from the common at the top of the hill, you look down on Dijon, 
with the cathedral towers in the foreground, and the cupolas of 
2E2 
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Saint Michel standing up dimly above the furthest houses of the 
city—the landmarks of the rolling expanse of land which stretches 
from the Cote d’Or to the frontiers of Champagne. In the 
western distance, against a wooded slope, is the conspicuous 
tower of the church of Daix, a little church with a sad, white- 
washed, aisleless interior, surrounded by a cluster of rough farms, 
And, exactly opposite the hill of Talant, a hill precisely similar 
in outline and crowned with a nearly similar spire, seemingly 
within a stone’s throw, marks Fontaines-les-Dijon, the birthplace 
of the great St. Bernard, who, rather more than eight centuries 
ago, was born in the old chateau. There, however, the village is 
at the bottom of the hill, and the church, strangely English in 
appearance, stands in its churchyard at the top of the long, 
straight ascent by which the pilgrims go up. Beyond Fontaines, 
in a secret fold of the hills, lies Ahuy, most remote of villages, 
where lives a hospitable and learned curé, an enthusiast in 
matters archeological. One afternoon, entering the little church 
by its southern and only door, the writer of the present article 
found himself in the middle of a grand uproar of school-children 
cleaning out the church for Sunday, and the cwré directing the 
unruly crowd, arranging the candles, and ordering two little 
girls to attend to their brooms rather than to each other’s con- 
versation. He will never forget his pleasant talk with the priest, 
the priest’s readiness to point out everything of interest in the 
church, the altar statues, the font in which St. Bernard was 
baptized (for Ahuy is the mother church of Fontaines), his little 
conférence on the subject of Burgundy, its vineyards and its 
antiquities; nor the way in which, straying into other provinces, 
he kissed his hand repeatedly at the very thought of Rheims 
Cathedral or the glories of Paris. Further on, at Asniéres, very 
different in reality from the suburban idea which the name 
suggests, is the oddest of villages, and a fanny little church like 
those which one meets in the byways of Gloucestershire or 
Herefordshire. From Asnivres one can join the broad road 
which runs south-west from Langres, and walk along its low 
ridge with the sunset streaming over the fields through rifts in 
the clouds, and enter Dijon through budding avenues in the 
fading light. It was among these fields and lonely villages that 
the three battles of Dijon were fought during the Franco- 
Prussian War, and here and there, at turnings in the road, and 
in wide ploughland, monuments, covered with withered wreaths, 
recall the event, and make the sad landscape all the sadder. 
But, in spite of the great catastrophe in which this country 
played its part, the memories to which Dijon appeals are all 
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medieval and royal. In the streets, crowded with relics of the 
great mercantile end of the Middle Age, when the greatness of a 
ruler depended as much on his trading as on his military ability ; 
in the constellation of towers which the passer-by sees from his 
train, which, in a less compact but even more imposing form, the 
labourer watches from his vineyards for miles round—in these one 
sees only the supremacy of feudalism and the old religion; one 
forgets the existence of the orderly and prosaic Republic which 
promotes the well-being of the historical monument. The upper- 
most thought is that of history and legend; of St. Bernard 
going out from his remote hamlet to become the champion of 
Christendom, above kings and popes; of John the Fearless, 
treacherously killed on the Yonne bridge at Montereau; of the 
young heiress of Burgundy, the Archduke’s bride; of Sainte 
Jeanne de Chantal, not one of the least famous of the religious 
memories of the Duchy. One is born again into that older world 
which seems to us in its distance so delightful, with its strange 
blending of the lawless and the religious, personified for us in 
this royal house which had its palace and throno at Dijon, 
exaggerated in the character of Louis XI. or Frederick of 
Austria, and typified by the opposition between such events 
as the Ghent massacres and the victories of Joan of Arc. 
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Chat Impossible She. 


Yes, my dear, I daresay many people would think her very 
improper and bold and impudent—indeed, I do so myself some- 
times—but there is no doubt the house is exceedingly lively 
while she is in it, and though she is reckless as to speech, she is 
really quite prim as to conduct—quite ; I don’t know how she 
manages it, but she does. The first night she was staying in 
the house she sat next to an old gentleman who had very rigid 
ideas of what a woman should be, and I really thought his eyes 
were going to drop out with horror. He was stout and asthmatic, 
and very red in the face, and she asked him whether he was very 
fond of dancing the cancan. He gave a dreadful start, and stam- 
mered out that he did not care for these Jezebel-like performances. 

“Have you ever seen it danced?” she asked with the most 
child-like smile in the world. What between a desire to speak 
truthfully, and the eye of an indignant wife over the way, I really 
feared for his life. She went on to speak of Jezebel, and asked 
him whether he knew for certain that she danced the cancan, 
and when. 

“ How wonderfully you must know the Scriptures,” she said 
thoughtfully; “I never remembered that about Jezebel—I must 
buy a concordance.” 

There was a high church rector just opposite her, and hearing 
the word concordance, he rashly took up the word, and began to 
offer his ghostly advice. 

He got as far as “If you want a concordance, by far the best 
is ” when she leaned forward in her charming easy way, and 
held up one hand. 

“Before you tell me the name,” she said, “ please tell me if it 
is sound. I am a very strong Presbyterian, and I should so dread 
anything that smacked of the Scarlet Woman.” 

This was as a red rag is toa bull to our rector, who got very 
flustered and excited, and said that it was nonsense to suppose 
that concordances had any bias one way or other, and that she 
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need not be afraid, though he was rash enough to say that it. was 
a dreadful thing to close one’s mind to other sides of the question, 
and might lead to——and he seemed to mumble something about 
worms and teeth. She gave one of her friendly little nods across 
the table, and said with the appearance of great sympathy and 
good fellowship— 

“Ah, then you do not mind preaching in one of our dear little 
old-fashioned churches, and acknowledging the universal brother- 
hood.” 

Now the rector would rather perish than even enter a different 
Protestant place of worship than the Establishment, and looks on 
the Evangelical party as lapsed masses, and heretics and so on. 
He infinitely prefers the Roman Catholic diets, where he can sniff 
stale incense, and give himself airsas a rectified spirit. A dreadful 
row was apparently unavoidable, when mercifully a hunting-man, 
a little further down the table, rescued us. He said something 
about hunting—cub-hunting, and asked her if she liked it. She 
gave a dreadful ogle and said— 

“Very much indeed, but I don’t do it on horseback, thank you ; 
what I find the drawback is that there are so many puppies and 
hounds, and so few good honest foxes though,” and she gave a 
horrid little smile. The hunting-man and she were old friends, 
and had often sparred before, so he took it quite gaily, but that 
did not prevent her from having a fresh round with the rector. 

“Do you think Nimrod rode to hounds?” she asked; “but 
perhaps he had a halo, and was afraid to, for fear of losing it. 
Could one keep a halo on, Mr. Stoles, if one had it, and would a 
saint use a candlestick instead of a hunting-crop, do you think ?” 

There was a pause, and the ladies rose hurriedly and left the 
room. The rector left before the gentlemen came up, making some 
ridiculous excuse. When we weut to the billiard-room with them, 
someone unfortunately mentioned the name of a celebrated foreign 
actress. It seemed she had lately heard that gifted woman recite 
asoliloquy which she said consisted chiefly in groaning and saying, 
“Helas! Helas!” a good deal, and before anyone had time to 
realise what was going to happen, she appeared in a long ropy 
tea-gown like a beatified night-gown, with her hair arranged like 
asquirrel’s tail at the back. She looked so like the original, I 
quite started. Isaw nothing but a pair of glittering eyes and 
scarlet lips, while her arms seem to have grown as long as Rob 

oy’s. (You remember, of course, the particulars of Rob Roy’s 
gartering arrangements.) Before she could be stopped, she had 
berun— 

“On m’a donné des fraises & manger, Helas! Helas!” She 
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had the real French accent, and that peculiar pathetic monotone, 
“ Elles n’étaient pas mures, Helas! Helas !” 

Fortunately her mother was present. She said, “ Elise, if you 
do not stop instantly, I shall withdraw your allowance,” and she 
told us afterwards what she had saved us from. 

The next morning, happening by a mere accident to be in the 
octagonal offshoot of the drawing-room, writing letters, I overheard 
her talking to the hunting-man. He had evidently proposed to 
her while I was writing to the dressmaker, for it wasn’t till I had 
began to write to my husband, and could let my attention stray 
a little (my husband rarely reads my letters), that I realised what 
was going on. 

“Don’t you mean to marry anyone?” he asked. 

“Sometimes I think I shall, and then I think I won't,” she 
answered ; “ when I meet a perfectly charming and suitable man 
like you ”—he started forward— I make up my mind I won't; 
I—I—I—am not worthy,” she said, in a stifled voice, hanging 
her head, and examining a very nice shoe stretched well to the 
front. 

“You might do anything in the world you liked with me,” he 
went on, and his honest manly face ought to have softered any 
woman. She cocked her impudent head on one side, and really 
she looked very pretty as she did it. 

“T don’t know that I have any abnormal uses for a husband,” 
she said meditatively, “but if you really mean that I may do 
anything I like with you ” She paused and hesitated. 

“Yes, yes, yes!” he cried impatiently, and went down on one 
knee beside her, 

“ Marry my cousin Maria,” she said; “she really would be quite 
the better of a husband, and she is so nice. She would make you 
an excellent wife.” 

I heard him say ‘“‘damn” very distinctly.” 

“T could not marry a man with a temper, she said; “ get up and 
I'll say no more about it. After such an exhibition I could not 
even recommend you to Maria.” There was a pause. “ Let's talk 
sensibly,” she went on; “ what shall we talk about? Do you know 
I was speaking to an old lady yesterday, and I told her a man 
admired my ankles very much, as he had noticed them when I fell 
on the ice, and she never had the civility to hope that I had not hurt 
myself, but she pulled herself up and said, ‘In my young days 
men used to admire girls’ faces, but now it seems they admire their 
legs. Things are all upside down nowadays.’ I ventured to say 
that in this case it was only I who was upside down, but she would 
not listen. Old ladies are not what they used to be when I was 
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young, they haven't any sense of courtesy.” The hunting-man was 
looking very angry and determined. 

“You sha’n’t put me off like this,” he said. 

“You are really most alarming,” she answered, and then she 
made a shocking face at him, dropped a curtsey, skipped to the 
door, and, kissing her hand, ran off, laughing and giggling like 
any housemaid. Poor fellow, I was so sorry for him ! 

Would you believe it? Ten days after, the rector was in that 
very room, in that very attitude, proposing to her too. I will do her 
the justice to say she was looking quite charming. You know the 
way her hair curls in little rings, and what neat boots she always 
wears. He said she would be to him an inspiration and an elevator. 
She said it sounded like some new kind of lift, that had to do with 
flats, but even that did not diminish hisardour. He said that till 
he met her he had believed celibacy to be the fittest life for a 
clergyman. 

“And you have given way at the first real temptation,” she said. 
“Oh, how shocking !” 

“Nay, rather, you have won me to see that I can have more help 
and sympathy when married, and that my parish will be better 
worked,” he said. 

She heaved a gigantic sigh. 

“And the world—” she asked ; “shall I never amuse myself any 
more? Shall I only amuse the parish as a recreation ?” 

“Not at all,” he answered ; “I shall amuse you.” 

She smiled a crocodile’s smile. 

“T think it very possible you might,” she replied —“ in fact, you 
do it now. Well,” with a little sigh again, “I am glad I have 
won you ”—she paused a few seconds—“ round ”—and in her own 
mind I have no doubt she added, “ my little finger.” 

He looked as though he were going to fold her in an episcopal 
embrace, but she drew herself up quite stiffly, and waved him 
away. 

“Stay,” she said, “ hear me a moment. I—I—am engaged to 
pm I think, just now. I’ve got quite a nice ring some- 
where,” 

When she came to say good-bye, she said, “I have enjoyed my- 
self so much, I don’t know when I have had such a nice time.” 
Her host, a dear kind-hearted man, kissed her, and said, “My 
dear, come back whenever you can, and for as long as you can,” 
and she answered, “I have already had five other invitations from 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood to stay with them, but I like you 
best,” and giving him a tremendous hug she darted into the 
carriage. I understand five gentlemen saw her off at the station. 
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Married? No, she isn’t married. She lives most of the year in 
a dreary out-of-the-way corner of Scotland, with a dreary, crow, 
vulgar old aunt. 

“ Mother has the girls, and aunt has no one,” she says, “and 
mother is happier about my aunt if she knows she is well looked 
after. She is mother’s only sister, you know.” 

The hunting-man goes up to that neighbourhood very often, 
He understands her, and is very patient; he says—poor man— 
that she is worth waiting a hundred years for. 


Louisa L. Lane. 





Che Career of Claudia. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 


AuTHor oF ‘THE RosE GARDEN,’ ‘THE BARONESS,’ ‘THE SWING 
OF THE PENDULUM,’ ETC. 


Cuapter XIV. 


Cravp1A had her breathing space, and at first enjoyed it. Her 
cousins were kind without being curious; she could say as little 
oras much as she liked about her engagement, and only Emily, 
Emily, whose remarks she assured herself she did not mind, so 
much as hinted at the changed circumstances of her career, for 
which, as she could not yet forget them herself, she was grateful. 
Nor, although she heard of Harry Hilton’s visit, and, putting two 
and two together, realised that it coincided with her letter of 
announcement, could she accuse him of having said anything to 
prejudice her in her cousins’ eyes. She would not have been 
sorry to find fault with him, but she had to own that he had 
behaved very well, and there was even a moment when the 
thought flashed upon her that, in his hands, her liberties would 
not have been so circumscribed as now appeared probable. 
She drove it indignantly from her. What was Harry by the side 
of Arthur Fenwick ? 

On the other hand, Philippa maintained that Claudia was 
decidedly the better for her engagement. She said to Anne— 

“She has gained broader views, and is not nearly so self- 
absorbed. The man must be a man of sense. She does not force 
her plans for reforming the world down one’s throat with such 
vigour ; indeed, I am almost inclined to doubt whether she now 
altogether expects to reform the world. That is, indeed, a dis- 
covery |” 

Anne, kind Anne, smiled and sighed, with thought of Harry. 

“I do hope that she likes him.” 

“Could he have worked such a miracle if she did not ?” 
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In Claudia’s mind there was no doubt. Away from Fenwick, 
his vigorous personality impressed her the more, and she told 
herself that his love was such a gift as would make a womay 
gladly give up all that clashed with it. There was something 
almost pathetic in her anxiety to put away what she had lear 
to see that he disliked, and, though her strong young nature 
would always demand outlet for its energies, she hastily accepted 
what little was common to other girls and other lives about her, 
Her beloved pocket-book was laid aside, or only looked at sur. 
reptitiously ; she wrote to the college, renouncing all wish for 
engagements; she cut tickets for Emily, took her bicycle into 
retired roads, never once tried to shock the Dean’s wife, and 
controlled her very handwriting. It was natural enough that 
after the first welcome breathing space such a life of suppression 
should soon weary her, and that she began to count the days 
before she might get her invitation to Aldershot. 

Once and once only was Harry specially alluded to. 

“Mr. Hilton has been ill again,” Philippa announced, folding s 
letter. ‘ Poor Harry!” 

Claudia imagined a reproach. 

“Why should you call him ‘ poor Harry’?” she said shortly. 
“T never saw anyone quite so much his own master. Nobody 
at Thornbury thinks of contradicting him.” 

“Let Anne enlarge,” said Philippa, laughing. “It’s her topic.” 

“Life has been for him one long contradiction!” Anne ex- 
claimed, nothing loth. ‘I dare say he never told you how his 
whole mind was set upon being a soldier, and how he got into the 
very regiment he wanted, and then had to leave on account of his 
father’s illness?” 

“No,” returned Claudia slowly; “he never told me.” 

“Then, when Mr. Hilton was better, he had a chance of going 
out to South Africa, and it was the same thing over again, the 
scheme completely knocked on the head. No one could know 
Harry, with his love of sport and roughing it, and suppose fors 
moment that his home life is what he would choose. But, as be 
never dreams of complaining, his giving up all he cares for i 
taken as a matter of course.” 

Anne spoke with quite unusual vehemence, and Claudia red- 
dened and did not answer. A month ago she would have made 
light of such a tale, but love had already taught her something 0 
its divine power of self-sacrifice, and it touched her. At the same 
time, by one of the contrarieties of a woman’s nature, she felt 
indignant with Harry because she had been the means of losing 
him another of life's blessings. Why had he been so stupid: 
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He had only to hold his tongue for them to have remained 
excellent friends. Then she fell to wondering whether, if the 
same accident had threatened her when Harry was by her side, he 
would have acted as Fenwick had acted, and was the more vexed 
to have to own that he could have done nothing else. She 
wanted, it will be seen, to keep all the glory for her special hero, 
but the mental training she had received would not allow her to 
make her mind a present to her emotions. 

They left her, however, restless, and she regretfully decided 
that Elmslie was dull, and looked impatiently for the invitation 
to Aldershot. It came quite as quickly as was possible, Fenwick 
took care of that, and then she—she, Claudia !—had to wait for 
an escort, to Philippa’s private and unbounded amusement; for 
although Fenwick wished her to have a maid, space was too 
limited in the hut to receive her, and that concession to helpless 
young ladyhood, as Claudia scornfully called it, had to be post- 
poned until her return. Finally she went off in the companion- 
ship of two of the Dean’s daughters, and Mrs. Leslie’s maid was 
to meet her at the junction where they parted. The bicycle was 
left behind, and Emily commented— 

“How odd! I thought you took it everywhere.” 

Claudia was trying to forget this innocent speech as she whirled 
along in the train by the side of the Dean’s daughters, who, had she 
but known it, were as much astonished at the reversal of the position 
as she could be, but it rankled. She had made larger concessions 
without feeling as sore as she felt through the journey, and was 
only soothed by the glad sight of Fenwick’s tall figure on the 
junction platform, in place of the maid she had expected. The 
next moment she frowned. He was not alone; Mrs. Leslie was 
with him, and she felt oddly shy. She reflected, further, that 
the Dean’s daughters had done nothing to require so many 
thanks. 

“As if I were a helpless parcel!” she murmured rebelliously. 

It was unfortunate, for it revived the spirit of antagonism 
which had met Mrs. Leslie at Huntingdon. There, however, 
Claudia had seen but little of her; here she was somebody to 
be taken in hand, advised, checked, arranged for, informed that 
Arthur did not like this, that, or the other, and treated in fact as 
avery average young woman of early years, whose inexperience 
required superior counselling. 

“Arthur’s is a curious nature,” said his sister on the morning 
after Claudia’s arrival. 

The girl lifted her eyebrows. 

“I think I understand him. Few persons do,” pursued 
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Mrs. Leslie reflectively, “and I always felt anxious that his wife 
should be a person of experience. You will require patience, for 
one thing, I warn you.” 

“ Perhaps he will require it, too,” said Claudia, with a short 
laugh which made Mrs. Leslie look at her. 

“TI hope not,” she said gravely. “I don’t think his stock jg 
large. I advise you to be the one to yield.” 

Claudia found this and similar hints maddening; but when she 
carried her indignation to Fenwick, he was disposed to take his 
sister’s side. 

“She has rather a peremptory manner,” was the utmost he 
would allow. “It’s only manner. She’s had to pilot old Leslie 
along, and very well she’s done it.” 

“T dare say. But I don’t require piloting,” said Claudia 
stiffly. 

Fenwick smiled, and her colour rose, 

“ What do you mean?” 

“By what?” 

“ By looking like that.” 

He rose and stretched his arms. 

“My dear Claudia, you’re in an aggressive humour to-day.” 

Her heart smote her. “I believe I was cross,” she said with 
difficulty. “I thought that she—Gertrude—treated me as if I 
was a child.” 

“Learn philosophy,” he said, with a yawn. “ What does it 
matter?” 

It is very well to be told to study philosophy, but there are 
times when the advice carries insult with it. Claudia jumped up 
and stood at the window. From thence she shot a glance at him. 
He was not looking at her, but strolling about the room, taking 
up a book here and there. 

“They’ve made themselves pretty snug here,” he remarked at 
last. ‘Gertrude thoroughly understands how to rig up a hut.” 

“T like the Marchmonts’ better,” said Claudia coldly. 

“Do you? Tastes differ, but it isn’t really so good. Thornton, 
now, has dropped into comfortable quarters. By the way, some- 
body said that Miss Arbuthnot was due at the Thorntons’ this 
week.” 

Claudia was cross, and, conscious of it, tried to swallow her 
displeasure. 

“We met her yesterday,” she said, “ and—didn’t you hear ?— 
somebody else said that she was going to be married.” 

He turned sharply. 

“Married? Miss Arbuthnot? Don’t believe it.” 
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She opened her eyes at his tone. 

“Why? Is there anything extraordinary in the fact ?” 

“Qh, no,” he said, recovering himself rather awkwardly from 
the momentary excitement. “It’s the sort of thing which is 
always being said of her. She’s food for gossips. And it never 
comes to anything.” 

“Tt will have to come soon, I suppose,” remarked Claudia, with 
the scorn of twenty-one for thirty-one. 

He took no notice of this, but as Mrs. Leslie came into the 
room, turned sharply upon her. 

“Gertrude, what’s this about Helen Arbuthnot?” 

“Helen!” reflected Claudia. 

“Colonel Tomlinson said she was going to marry Lord Dart- 
moor’s eldest son.” 

“That stick! Rot!” 

Mrs. Leslie looked at him with warning in her eye. 

“Really, Arthur, I don’t see why it shouldn’t be true. She is 
sure to marry somebody.” 

“Somebody, perhaps. It needn’t be a fool.” 

He spoke savagely, and Claudia wondered why. His sister 
made haste to change the subject. 

“Remember, Claudia, that there is the polo match this after- 
noon. We must go.” 

The girl flung an imploring glance at Fenwick. 

“You?” she said inquiringly. 

“T can’t,” he returned. “I’m going to try a little bicycling of 
the most feeble description to suit a cripple.” 

“Oh,” she cried eagerly, “do let me come! The Marchmonts 
suid I could always have one of their bicycles, and it would be 
delightful. Please, Arthur!” 


She went close to him, and he played with the frill of her 
sleeve, 


“Delightful, but not to be done. I hate to see women bicycling 
about these places.” 


“But,” she urged, “ you used to go with the Marchmonts. 
They told me so.” 

“He wasn’t engaged to a Marchmont,” said Mrs. Leslie, 
arranging her flowers. ‘That makes all the difference.” 

“Why?” asked Claudia. As no one answered her question 
the turned again to Fenwick, “ Won’t you let me come, this once, 
this first time? You really may want help.” 

“T should say he had better look after himself—this time,” said 
Mrs. Leslie pointedly, and Claudia crimsoned. 

“I'm all right,” said Fenwick, stretching himself again. “Look 
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here, Claudia, go to the polo, like a good girl, and—if I can, 1’) 
drop in there later.” 

She said no more, and though she had a sense of defeat, it did 
not prevent her from becoming absorbingly interested in the rush 
and energy of the polo match. The day was both bright and 
showery ; every now and then a sudden storm sent the carriages 
under the trees, then the sun broke out again, and no one was 
much the worse. As the afternoon wore on, her attention began 
to flag, for she expected Fenwick. He came late. 

“How have you managed ?” she asked eagerly. 

“Well enough. I didn’t go far.” More hesitatingly he added, 
“T turned in at the Thorntons’,” 

“Then,” remarked his sister, “ you heard whether the report 
about Helen Arbuthnot is true?” 

“T heard nothing.” 

“T wonder she did not tell you.” 

“There was an excellent reason,” he said curtly. “They 
weren't at home. What's Bateman racing for ?—oh, a new stick. 
I say, Lucas got that goal cleverly! 1 wonder what he’d take for 
his pony.” 

Claudia’s eyes sparkled. “I wish, ob, how I wish women could 
play polo!” 

“Good heavens! I’m thankful they don’t attempt it!” 

She turned upon him with a laughing retort, but something in 
his face checked her, She said the next moment, “There is 
Miss Arbuthnot.” 

Fenwick looked without making a remark, and exerted himself 
for Claudia’s entertainment. Before long, however, he left her, 
strolling over to the carriage where Helen sat. She gave him 
the slightest of greetings, but, undismayed, he folded his arms oa 
the side of the carriage, and talked in a low voice. 

“T have been to see you.” 

“ How judicious of you to choose such an admirably safe hour 
for visits!” 

“Ts that all you have to say after what I’ve been going 
through? Weeks on a sick bed!” 

She looked at him between half-shut eyes. 

“Haven’t I seen you since? Oh, don’t expect me to pity you. 
I believe your accident was simply an ingenious plant, to get 
what you had set your mind upon. By the way, let me offer my 
congratulations.” 

“Thank you. You are very good. Rumour says you will soo 
be requiring the same.” 

ot} a 
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The word was distinctly interrogative. Fenwick found himself 
pondering what it carried with it. Miss Arbuthnot’s appearance 
was prosperous, her tone—provokingly indifferent—stung him 
into retort 

“Does yes signify yes?” 

“T have never yet been sure. It so entirely depends on the 
speaker.” 

“Then,” he returned boldly, “in your case I should say it 
meant the opposite.” 

Miss Arbuthnot appeared to consider. 

“You were never backward in assertion,’ she said. “Tell 
me, has your Claudia really given up her career and her pocket- 
book ?” 

“Do you suppose I should allow my wife to make a fool of 
herself?” 

“Oh, forgive me! I did not know you were married.” 

“You know, at any rate, what I mean.” 

“Perhaps. By the way, I left your rival on a fair way to 
recovery.” 

“My rival ?” 

“Your friend, then—Harry Hilton. He is an excellent fellow, 
and honestly, I think he would have been more suitable to Claudia.” 

“Thank you,” said Fenwick grimly. “It seems she did not 
think so.” 

“No. We women are so slow in learning our lessons that we 
are left with no time in which to use them.” 

“You must have learnt yours, then, at an early age.” 

The two fencers looked at each other, and she bent her head 
slightly. 

“Yes. I have at least learned to take the goods the gods send.” 

“Meaning Mr. Pelham, and a future twenty thousand a year ?” 
Fenwick shot out sharply. 

She raised her eyebrows. 

“ Possibly.” 

He suddenly drew back, and went to the other side of the 
carriage, Claudia, in the pony-cart, had lost her interest in the 
match, She made only monosyllabic replies, but she was listening 
intently to Mrs, Leslie’s remarks, more than one of which related 
to Miss Arbuthnot. Finally she said— 

“I wonder whether the report about her is true? It would be 
curious if she aud Arthur married in the same year.” 

“Why curious?” 
= Because at one time—— Oh. well,” she added with a laugh, 

you can cross-question Arthur.” 

VOL, CX, 2 F 
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Claudia made no answer; she seemed to be taken up with a 
wild gallop of the ponies across the ground. 

As they drove home they passed the Thornton carriage, and 
were stopped by a sign from its mistress. 

“Captain Fenwick has gone,” she said, “and has half promised 
that you will all dine with us after the inspection to-morroy. 
Will you?” 

Mrs. Leslie hesitated and accepted. Miss Arbuthnot, who had 
nodded to Claudia, now leaned forward. 

“The Thornbury trees,” she said, “are beginning to recover 
from the shocks you gave them, but Harry has to go and explain 
and apologize to them. I know he apologizes.” 

The girl had not time to answer ; the pony did not like stopping, 
and whisked them away. 

“Helen was looking very well,” remarked Mrs. Leslie. “ What 
was she saying about the Thornbury trees?” 

“T had to cut down a few”—Claudia hesitated—was it possible 
she was becoming reluctant to allude to what had been her pride? 
—‘T went down there, you know ”—she lifted her head, and out 
came the obnoxious word—‘ professionally.” 

“Good gracious, what do you mean ?” 

“Has Arthur not told you that I was—that I am a landscape 
gardener?” asked Claudia, with all the dignity she could call to 
her aid. 

Mrs. Leslie broke into a peal of laughter. 

“My dear child, I beg your pardon, but you are so comic! 
Arthur’s wife a landscape gardener! How long have you played 
with this amazing fancy?” 

“It has not been play,” said Claudia, stiffening. “1 went 
through a regular training, and have had two engagements.’ 
And then she broke off suddenly with a miserable wonder how 
the engagements, in which she had felt such an honest pride, had 
come to her. One was through Harry Hilton, and the other 
through Fenwick. Could it be possible? She murmured the 
Wilmots’ name, and Mrs. Leslie’s next words completed her 
humiliation. 

“Oh, the Wilmots!” she said, still laughing. “Flo will do 
anything for Arthur.” 

“Do you mean——” began the girl hotly. 

“Oh, of course they liked having you”—Mrs. Leslie felt that 
she had gone rather far—* but I tell you honestly that I suspect 
it was more because you were young and pretty, and perhaps 
because it amused them to see you taking life so seriously, than 
on account of your—what am I to call it—profession ?” 
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“(all it what you like,” saidClaudia proudly, and staring in 
front of her. ‘‘ We are not likely to agree in the view we take of 
it. I have been brought up to think that idleness is not the 
desirable element in a woman’s life which you all seem to consider 
it, As for Arthur, if he is ashamed of it for his wife, he has 
changed very much since he talked of it a few weeks ago.” 

She made her little speech quietly and well, though her voice 
trembled as she ended, because she could not but feel that he had 
changed. 

“Settle that between you,” said Mrs. Leslie, in a light tone. 
“Tt doesn’t seem to me at all his line.” 

When she could get hold of her brother, she attacked him. 
“Arthur, why didn’t you give me a hint? What extraordinary 


craze is this of Claudia’s? Do you know that she calls herself a 
landscape gardener ?” 


He frowned. 

“Has she gone back to that rubbish? I thought it was at an 
end. Though, mind you, there was something very engaging in 
the serious view she took of her duties. She hadn’t a thought to 
fing in another direction.” 

“Absurd! And you encouraged it?” 

“It was the only way of getting at her. Besides, I knew if 
once I made her care, I could stop it, and stopped it I have, unless 
you have rubbed her the wrong way again. How did you come 
upon it ?” 

“Helen Arbuthnot alluded to the Thornbury trees. I can’t 
think why Helen has come here now,” said Mrs. Leslie impatiently. 
“I wish she were married and done with.” 

Fenwick made no answer. Possibly he had not heard. 


CHAPTER XV, 


Taz march past was one of those brilliant spectacles with which 
the camp delights its visitors. Royalty was there—indeed, 
royalties had gathered; the day was perfect, not over-hot, with 
leecy clouds flinging soft shadows on the downs. There were 
the usual manceuvres on the Foxhills; there was the usual futile 
thirst for information as to what was going to happen, and the 
isual ignorance ; the usual anxious dread on the part of husbands 
‘ugaged lest their wives should get in the way, and stop the 
advance of a regiment; the usual thrills of pointing interest over 
distant puffs of smoke or gleaming metal; the usual captive 
2Fr2 
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balloon, and not quite the usual amount of dust. Claudia, eager 
and ready, was more like her usual self than she had been since 
her arrival at Aldershot, keenly interested, and rejoicing quite 
unduly when she found that Fenwick’s battery was on the 
conquering side. Then came the stirring march past, artillery 
wagons lumbering along, cheerful regimental bands, a change, a 
skirl of pipes, and to the proud defiant tones of ‘The Campbells 
are comin’, the Argyll Highlanders swung by in splendid 
barbaric dress, like a company of giants. Claudia’s eyes were 
bright, and she did not so much as hear her companion’s 
criticisms. Fenwick’s battery passed early, and, leaving it, he 
came back to where his sister and Claudia stood in the foremost 
row, for the girl had been far too much carried away to consent 
to remain in the carriage. He looked approvingly at her 
sparkling and animated face. 

“You should not have been in this place, though,” he said to 
his sister. “You'd have seen better on the other side of the 
Duke.” 

But Mrs. Leslie demurred. 

“Colonel Mauson advised us to come here, and nothing could 
have been nicer. There, we should have had horses all round us.” 

“Well, they wouldn’t have hurt you. Come along now, and 
see the end of it.” 

“Why should we? Stay here, Claudia. You won’t get sucha 
good view higher up.” 

The girl thought the same, but went. As soon, however, as 
Fenwick reached the coveted spot, he began to discover its short- 
comings, and to complain of the dust and glare. Claudia 
laughed. 

“ Let us go somewhere else,” she said. ‘I don’t mind.” 

“ Well, all the best is over, and there’s no fun in sticking 
through it to the end. I want to speak to Lucas over there 
about his pony.” 

“Ts that the polo man?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And are you going in for polo?” 

“Not unlikely. If I do, I shall do the thing thoroughly, and 
his is about the only pony I fancy.” 

“T shouldn’t think he’d care to part with it.” 

“So they say.” 

Something in his tone told her that in the difficulty lay the 
attraction. They walked across the broken ground to the spot 
where young Lucas stood, and he laughed the suggestion to 
scorn. 
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“Sell Tommy!” he said. ‘“ My dear fellow, not if I know it!” 

“ Well, if you should 

“But I sha’n’t. I shall have to be stone broke first.” 

Fenwick went on unheeding—“ Let me have the refusal.” 

“Oh, as to that, all right! If worse comes to the worst and 
I've got to run, lll leave word that Tommy is yours. Will that 
suit you?” 

“Down to the ground.” 

Both men laughed, and as Claudia and Fenwick walked away, 
she said— 

“T’m afraid you'll have to put up with another pony.” 

“Not I!” he returned. “It’s Tommy or none. But I shall 
get him.” 

She glanced curiously at him. 

“Do you always get what you want?” 

“Pretty generally. When I set my mind upon it.” 

“And,” she went on slowly, “do you always care about it 
when you have got it?” But she did not wait for an answer. 
“Look,” she said, “all the carriages are on the move, so it must 
be over. I’m sorry, for it has been delightful.” 

For a minute he made noreply. Then he asked suddenly— 

“Who's that man with the Thorntons?” 

“Gertrude fancied it was very likely Mr. Pelham.” 

“What an ass the fellow looks!” 

To this she made no answer. Fenwick was silent and abrupt ; 
he took her to Mrs. Leslie, and then left her to ride back to 
Aldershot. 

That evening was the Thorntons’ dinner, and Claudia, who 
plumed herself upon her own powers of independent decision, 
found herself swept away by Mrs. Leslie. 

“What are you going to wear?” she asked. “It had better be 
the green. I’m sure Arthur would prefer the green.” 

And green she wore, although she scourged herself with hard 
words as she dressed. 

“It only remains to stick a white camellia in my hair, and go 
down, blushing and simpering behind ringlets. Whose business 
is it what I wear? Why do I give way? Why can’t I hold my 
om? Oh, Claudia, Claudia, is this the end of all your fine 
theories?” And then the anguish of a question broke from her, 
a question which she had been pressing down, dreading that if 
wee it took form it might be ananswerable—* Does he care? 
Does he really care? He did, when I did not, and why was he 
%cruel as to force me into loving him, if he was not certain of 
himself? If 1 were only sure of him, should I mind one bit all 
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his sister's domineering ways? Not I! I could hold my om 
against her, wear what I liked, say what I liked, do what I liked, 
in spite of all the ‘in laws’ in the world. But now she has m 
at a disadvantage, and knows it. He is behind her, and whe 
she says, ‘Arthur prefers this, Arthur chooses that,’ all the 
resistance goes out of me and leaves me a limp coward. I fancy 
that she must know best, and that I had better do what she 
suggests, and I am not myself one bit. I have never been myself 
since I came here; I am just somebody else, and worse, for I am 
just the sort of girl I so despised, the very feeble creature I could 
not have imagined myself sinking into. How we used to laugh 
at them at the college! How the girls would laugh if they could 
see me now! And I am afraid I shouldn’t even mind their 
laughing. I am fallen too low to have any self-respect left, and | 
know that if I were only sure in my own heart, I should give up 
all that I cared for—everything—for him, just as he made me 
tell him I could; if only, only, I were convinced that he felt the 
same now that he did. And perhaps he does. Perhaps it is only 
that I don’t quite understand. Perhaps it is all part of my 
turning into an idiotic girl. Perhaps all men—nice men—are 
the same. Certainly, I should hate his taking too much notice, 
being too effusive, too silly! I dare say it is only a foolish fancy 
of mine. On with your green frock, stupid Claudia, and for 
pity’s sake look at things healthily, instead of taking to morbid 
fancies ! ” 

She sighed as she finished, but no self-harangue could have 
been wiser, and she resolutely set herself to carry it out; bore 
without flinching Mrs. Leslie’s comments upon her dress, and 
tried to be quite content with the young subaltern who fell to 
her lot at dinner, while to Fenwick was given Miss Arbuthnot, 
and Mr. Pelham took in Mrs. Thornton ard sat by the side ol 
Miss Arbuthnot. Claudia even tried to convince herself that the 
arrangement was one she would have chosen, because she was 
thus able to look at the others. She was curious to know 
whether the story of Helen’s engagement was true. 

“She does not say much to him,” she reflected, “ but—as 
Arthur said—he does look rather a nonentity. And then she and 
Arthur have known each other a long time, and he can be 9 
pleasant, and able to talk of things which I dare say that other 
man knows nothing about. It is odd, though, that when we 
were at Thornbury it never struck me that they were particularly 
friends.” She stifled another sigh. “I suppose I was taken up 
with other things, and didn’t notice. Well, now I mustn't stare 
at them so much, however interesting it is. I must talk to this 
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poor boy next me, who is smiling, and quite pleased all about 
nothing.” 

“Your Claudia looks pretty to-night,” Miss Arbuthnot was 
remarking. She put up her glasses as she spoke. 

“My Claudia—as you call her—has a trick of looking pretty.” 

“She has, and I never denied it. But she has upset my 
theories. I thought she would prove herself indifferent to you 
all for some time to come. Oh, don’t smile! A man may be 
yain—he can’t help himself, I suppose, but when his vanity peeps 
out it is insupportable.” 

“Have you impressed that upon the individual to your right ?”’ 

“Time enough,” said Miss Arbuthnot coolly. “ Besides, you 
are mistaken. He is not vain.” 

“Fortunate man to have secured you as his advocate!” 

She was silent. 

“What other excellent characteristics does he boast ? ” 

“T did not know we were talking of him.” 

“Oh, I must talk. I have been thinking of him ever since 
yesterday.” 

“And why yesterday ?” 

“Because it was then I heard what the world is saying.” 

“T should have thought you of all men would have hesitated 
to believe what the world says.” 

“Ts it wrong, then?” asked Fenwick eagerly. 

She made a movement as of balancing her hands. 

“Tt may or may not be. You will see.” 

“You speak as if it were a matter of indifference,” he said so 
bitterly that she slowly turned her face towards him, and lifted 
her eyebrows. 

“As it must be—to you,” she replied coldly. 

“Forgive me—that is impossible,” he said, dropping his voice, 
and staring before him. The next moment Miss Arbuthnot was 
addressing a remark to her other neighbour. 

Fenwick marched up to Claudia directly the men reached the 
drawing-room. The Thorntons lived in the permanent barracks, 
and the regimental band was playing on the drilling ground. 

“How are you getting on? Bored?” he inquired. 

She might have said no if she had been an older woman. As 
it was, she replied truthfully that she had been, and allowed her 
eyes to express the pleasure she felt. 

“Every one was out of place at dinner. Mrs. Thornton 
pitchforks people about.” He spoke almost apologetically, and 
added quickly, “ That’s a pretty frock you’ve got on, Claudia.” 

“Is it?” She blest it. 
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“ But,” he went on, giving way to some inward irritation, “| 
agree with you that it’s an awful bore having to come out in this 
way among a lot of people who can only talk rot. As for that” 
—he indicated Pelham with a movement of his head—“TI should 
be surprised to find that he owned a single idea.” 

He spoke with unusual bitterness, and the girl looked at him, 
surprised. Fenwick not infrequently showed temper, but it 
required more to excite it than an occasional foolish young man, 
whom it was quite easy to avoid. Evidently, however, he was 
put out. He found fault with the band, with the airs they 
played, with the quarters, and, indeed, impartially, with what 
ever topic presented itself. Claudia, armed with a new for. 
bearance, exerted herself to charm away the mood, and partly 
succeeded. She was conscious that, as he had implied, she was 
looking her best, and that when his eye fell upon her, it softened, 
Yet, by a curious contradiction, she was also conscious, and it 
gave her such a sick conviction of impotence as she had never 
before experienced, that he was not always attending to her, and, 
even worse than this, that she was beating her brains for some 
subject with which to divert him. She knew but little of those 
everyday topics to which most of us fly as to blessed houses of 
refuge. She had really bound herself, as Philippa quickly dis- 
covered, in narrowest fetters, flinging a strong personality into 
one interest, of which being suddenly deprived, she became like a 
dislodged hermit crab, unable to find another resting-place. But 
she knew this much, that two persons in full sympathy with each 
other would have no need to seek for common subjects of interest. 
The love which Fenwick’s vanity had set himself to awake was 
indeed alive, stirring feelings partly of passionate joy, and partly 
sharp anguish; but she was also aware of strange forces which 
seemed to draw her in directions where she would not go, and of 
vague disturbances for which she could not account. 

It was a curious moment now for a swift flash of such dis- 
comfort to dart through her, yet here it was, and for just that 
moment it blinded her to her surroundings. She looked up with 
a start to find Fenwick on his feet, and Helen Arbuthnot standing 
before her. Helen was holding out her hand and smiling. 

“As you would not come to me, I have come to you,” she said. 
“So [ hear you are no longer a lady of the woods, but have joined 
the ordinary ways of us mortals.” 

Claudia coloured. She was taken by surprise, and thought 
Miss Arbuthnot showed bad taste in harping upon these topics. 
Displeasure made her answer as she might not otherwise have 
done — 
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«T hope to be in woods again one day.” 

“Really ?” 

Somewhat to her surprise, Fenwick came to her assistance. 

“ Ag she has nothing of that sort here on which to expend her 
energies, she is going to take up the moral improvement of the 
British soldier instead. I hear her asking very searching 
questions on the subject.” 

His tone was light but not sarcastic, and Claudia turned and 
smiled at him. 

“That's not fair,” she said. “I only asked questions because I 
know absolutely nothing.” 

“T should ask questions too, if the answers weren’t so un- 
satisfactory,” said Miss Arbuthnot, taking the chair Fenwick had 
left. ‘Don’t you find that people always know either too much 
or too little? But of course at this point it is for Captain 
Fenwick to answer any questions you may be pleased to put.” 

The girl, who was shy of open allusions to her position, was 
annoyed by Miss Arbuthnot’s manner. At Thornbury she had 
almost liked her, and to Thornbury she returned, ignoring the 
last remark. 

“Can you tell me anything about Mr. Hilton? I hope he is 
better ?” 

“I suppose so, but I don’t know why you should hope it. 
Life can’t give him much pleasure, and he manages to make it a 
burden for everybody else, especially for Harry.” 

“Qh, Harry! MHarry’s a lucky beggar,” said Fenwick. He 
had not sat down, but stood with his hands behind him, holding 
the back of the chair against which he leaned. 

“You say so? That’s what comes of not grumbling. I should 
like to see you doing Harry’s work for a day. We should all 
hear of it,” she added sarcastically. 

“Ob, praise him as much as you like,”—was there a slight 
emphasis on the him ?—“ you are right, he deserves it. Granting 
i lew limitations, Harry Hilton is a first-rate fellow.” 

He looked at Miss Arbuthnot smiling, she, too, smiled back. 
Claudia, on the contrary, frowned slightly, not from displeasure, 
but from a feeling of being puzzled. 

“Now that they are both engaged they seem on better terms 
tan they were before,” she pondered. “I wonder why it should 
I wonder what has brought them together?” For she knew 
they had not met. The next moment she heard Miss Arbuthnot 
being invited to drive on the Artillery coach. 


_ “Thanks, no,” she said indifferently. “I’ve too much on hand 
Just now.” 
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“To go about with—him, I suppose,” he said sharply. “But 
you can bring him—if you must.” 

“ What a real gush of hospitality!” she returned in a mocking 
tone. “Alas! even if I must, it is doubtful whether he would,” 

“ Well—ask him.” 

“T think not.” She stood up as she spoke, massive and hand. 
some. “I don’t think it would be any use. But I am going 
back now to talk to him.” 

Claudia watched her cross the room, and caught Mr. Pelham’: 
beaming look. 

“Oh, it must be true, he looks so happy!” she cried in- 
pulsively. “And, Arthur, I think you are hard on him, He 
has quite a good face.” 


She did not catch Fenwick’s muttered ejaculation—“ Confound 
him!” 


Cuapter XVI. 


Ciavpia’s young and vigorous interests were attracted by all that 
was connected with the camp, too much so, indeed, to please 


Fenwick. She ran out whenever a regiment passed, or when she 
heard distant sounds of drill. 

“ You don’t want to be shown the stables, do you ?” 

“Oh, I do, particularly.” 

He gave way, but with a discontent which took the pleasure 
out of it. Another time he remarked to his sister— 

“Can’t you give Claudia a hint not to be so tremendously 
excited about the band in church? She talked of it to Dawson 
till he must suppose she comes from the wilds.” 

Something in his tone made Mrs. Leslie look at him i 
dismay. 

“ Arthur,” she said impressively, “ you are not getting tired of 
her, are you?” 

He turned angrily upon her. 

“Tired! Rubbish!” 

She went on, disregarding. 

“Tt would be simply disgraceful. I should be ashamed to look 
any one in the face. First Helen Arbuthnot, and then this poor 
girl,” 

“Have you done ?” he said savagely. 

“No. Imean to speak. I must. I have thought at times, ! 
own, that in spite of the break off between you and Helen, you 
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had a sneaking kindness for each other, but now you have 
both split away in different directions, so that is quite at 
an end.” 

“She’s not married yet, and I don’t believe she can like that 
idiot,” growled Fenwick. 

“Arthur!” 

“Well?” 

“You're not 

He interrupted her. 

“What have I said? Nothing about marrying her myself, 
have 1? Take my advice, Gertrude, and don’t meddle. I’ve 
never stood meddling yet, and I’m not going to now. Mind you, 
this doesn’t matter to you or to any one else.” 

“Tt does matter,” she persisted. ‘‘ With the girl in my house, 
Iam certainly responsible.” 

“IT deny it. If she’s satisfied, what have you to say?” 

“Oh,” she said impatiently, “of course she’s satisfied! You 
know how to talk, and it is easy enough to please a girl of that 
age.” 

“Very well, then. By your own showing, you’ve nothing to 
say. I’m going to marry her, and that’s the end of it.” 

Fenwick was not a pleasant person to have an argument with: 
almost invariably it brought out in him a certain hard tenacity, 
which made other men angry. Perhaps Mrs. Leslie was less 
sensitive to it than was the rest of the world, but even she shrank 
from the shock of clashing wills, which more than once had led 
toa bitter dispute between brother and sister. The conversation, 
however, had left her distinctly uncomfortable, and she reflected 
long whether she should give Claudia a hint. Yet it was difficult 
to know how much or how little she should say, and it seemed 
better that if nothing were really amiss, the girl should not have 
her suspicions raised. Only—for she was really a conscientious 
woman, and Claudia was a fatherless girl—she resolved that if 
things became worse, she would take her part determinedly 
against Arthur or any one else. And this not so much from 
liking as from an innate feeling for justice. 

Unfortunately, her hidden fear did not act very wisely. It 
wade her watchful and almost irritable with Claudia. She could 
tot say in so many words, “ Don’t do this, don’t say that, your 
fate is trembling in the balance,” but she contrived to convey it 
in her actions, growing so evidently anxious over the most trifling 
movements or expressions, that the girl, in spite of indignant self- 
protests, became nervously inflicted by her companion’s distrust, 
and developed a new self-consciousness. She grew restless too. 


” 
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“T do wish you would not give yourself so much trouble over 
my amusement,” she said one day to Mrs. Leslie. “For instance, 
please don’t imagine that it is necessary for me to go to the club- 
house every afternoon.” 

“One must go somewhere,” said her hostess vaguely. She 
could not explain that she had offered the pony-cart to Fenwick 
for him to drive Claudia into the country, and he had refused it. 

“T don’t see that,” said the girl, with a laugh. She added 
after a pause, “ What I really should like would be to bicycle over 
some of the country round. But Arthur won’t hear of it.” 

“Don’t tease him about it, pray don’t,” said Mrs. Leslie, with 
over-expressed anxiety. 

Claudia looked at her. 

“Why ?” she asked, and such interrogations were becoming 
more and more difficult to answer. Mrs. Leslie was hesitating 
over it when the young subaltern, Claudia’s neighbour at the 
Thorntons’ dinner-party, looked in. 

“You'll forgive my coming at this unearthly hour, won’t you?” 
he said. “Fact is, Major Leslie asked me to tell you that you 
and Miss Hamilton had better come out. Orders are given that 
the Scots Greys are not to be allowed to get back to barracks, and 
he thinks you might like to see the fun. Can you get along by 
yourselves? I must be off.” 

Mrs. Leslie jumped up with a sense of relief, but she was an 
imprudent woman, and her imprudence broke out. 

“Why couldn’t Arthur have let us know?” she said in a vexed 
voice. “There, I have let the children go off, and Frank will be 
so disappointed !” 

“Perhaps Arthur didn’t know himself.” 

“He must have found out by this time. However, be quick, 
Claudia. We can’t wait for the cart; we'll walk.” 

Claudia did what she was often doing at this time, hastily 
packed misgivings out of sight, and they started. Rain had 
fallen in the night; great pools of water stood waiting to be 
sucked up by the yellow soil, and massive banks of clouds moved 
sullenly to the east. Out from behind them the sun had flashed, 
and was shining steadily, transforming all he touched, and 
bringing, as he does in our northern lands, no languor, but al 
added energy. Now and then a body of troops marched briskly 
along up the road, passed the cavalry barracks, and turned to 
their right. ol 

“Where are the Greys, I wonder?” said Mrs. Leslie im- 
patiently. “I hate to be left in this way, knowing nothing of 
what is doing.” 
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Claudia had no answer ready, and they went on. Presently 
her companion broke out again— 

“T always vow I will not come and see these things from the 
outside.” 

“How can one see them otherwise?” asked Claudia, in good 
faith. 

“Oh, you must know what I mean. I call it outside when you 
toil along roads as we are toiling, and have no one to tell you 
where to go.” 

“As to that, I suppose they are all trying to cut off the 
Greys.” 

“Ah, you’re not married,” said Mrs. Leslie gloomily. Pre- 
sently she stopped. ‘I don’t see the good of going on.” 

“Oh yes!” 

“Most likely we are all wrong.” 

“Qne can’t tell—nobody here ever knows what's going to 
happen next. Suppose we walk across to that clump?” 

“Well——” began her companion, turning reluctantly. The 
next moment she exclaimed, “Here comes the Thorntons’ 
carriage; we can ask them.” 

Instinctively Claudia longed to break away, but, instead of 
doing so, stood still and tried to look indifferent. Mrs. Thornton 
was driving Miss Arbuthnot, and, before there was time for 
inquiry, called out— 

“You're going the wrong way. You should make for that 
mound.” She flourished her whip. 

“Who told you so?” 

“Captain Fenwick. He looked in to say that would be the 
best place.” 

“Really ?” 

“So sorry we can’t give you a lift!” 

“Ob,” said Mrs. Leslie mendaciously, “we prefer walking. So 
Ido,” she added as the carriage rolled away—‘“ so I do, to going 
with her. She irritates me. She’s always in the right. But I 
think it was simply abominable of Arthur.” 

“What does it matter?” said Claudia, with a fine display of 
indifference. 

“It matters a great deal, because, of course, if I had known it 
was going to be so far, I should have brought the carriage.” 

“Well, don’t let us toil to that mound. Let us go to the place 
We intended before. It is such a pretty day!” 

“I dare say it is, but we didn’t come out to see the country.” 

To her surprise, however, by dint of a little more pressure, 
Ulaudia carried her point, with the result that they saw nothing. 
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But this she did not seem to mind, for she talked and laughed 
vigorously, in spite of many “I told you so’s” from Mrs, 
Leslie. 

“You are the oddest girl!” exclaimed that lady at last. 

“Why?” 

“Because you don’t appear to care to stand on your rights, 
Now, I think that Arthur has behaved shamefully.” 

It is certain that she would not have spoken so imprudently if 
she had conceived it possible that a young girl of Claudia’s in- 
experience could seriously resent her lover’s conduct; she only 
considered it desirable to point out to her that she might be too 
easy with him, and that it would be better for her were she to 
assert herself. And the girl’s own anxiety to hide her wounds 
added to Mrs. Leslie’s failure to understand her. She showed no 
disturbance. 

“ Aren’t you hard on him? - He may have been close to their 
quarters,” she suggested, “and just turned in.” 

“T dare say! He would not have found it so convenient if 
Helen Arbuthnot hadn’t been there.” Mrs. Leslie liked to justify 
her statements. 

“No?” said Claudia indifferently. It would have taken a 
close observer to note a certain slight rigidity in the way she 
carried her head. 

“No. My dear Claudia, it’s all very well to be magnanimous, 
but if you expect peace in your married life, you had better 
make up your mind to the fact that Arthur—though a good 
fellow in the main—is a bit of a flirt.” 

Claudia did not turn her head. 

“J dare say,” she said coolly, so coolly that Mrs. Leslie prepared 
to strengthen her warning. 

“ And I advise you to show him you don’t like it—beforehand.” 

“Thank you.” 

Mrs. Leslie could not have quite explained the character of this 
“thank you,” but she preferred to consider that it breathed 
gratitude; and, the morning having in other ways proved such a 
dismal failure, accepted this as partial compensation, feeling that 
now she had done her best to open Claudia’s eyes, and that, 
whatever happened, she could not be blamed for having uttered no 
warning. She had been altogether tired and annoyed by her long 
vain tramp, and was not in the mood to spare her brother. 
Claudia, too, had been so provokingly quiescent that it was only 
to be supposed she did not see, and Arthur’s wife would require to 
have all her senses about her. . 

She therefore carried home both a grievance and a sense ol 
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fulfilled duty; which, together, make a person pretty nearly 
intolerable. 

Bat, though Claudia kept her proud silence, and could even say 
“thank you” to her counsellor, it must not be supposed that she 
was patient at heart. It was not this or that trifling circum- 
stance; they were not the events of the morning, taken by them- 
slves, which affected her ; it was that, gradually, little by little, 
the conviction forced itself upon her that Fenwick no longer 
loved her, nay, possibly, that he was loving another woman. 
Why it should be so, she struggled to fathom, and failed. Why, 
when both were free, he should have preferred her to Helen 
Arbuthnot, who could tell? Only that it was so, she could now 
scarcely doubt. And with a yearning which seized and shook 
her with the violence of its desire, the motherless girl longed 
unutterably for some one to whom she could turn, some one who 
could give her the aid for which she was groping. What ought 
she to do? Howdo it? How, even if her love were smitten, 
maimed, down-trodden, should her womanly pride keep its dignity, 
and shield her from the pitying scorn with which she knew the 
world regarded a jilted woman? One day, although it was 
understood that she did not go out by herself, she slipped away, 
and, finding a church open, went in, and in its quiet silence, 
poured forth a torrent of tears and prayers, which brought relief. 

Her fears, like much else characteristic of Claudia in those 
days, were young, crude, and ill-balanced. Later on, she would 
have known that the world casts a few sentences, a few jibes, and 
has forgotten, before the sufferer has time to realise that the 
thing is known. Everything whirls past; we and our petty 
concerns, whisked to the surface one moment, are swept under the 
next. But, as with other things, it takes years to teach our 
inexperience the lesson. 

There was another difficulty. Think as she might, plan as she 
might, Claudia could not see before her the words or the moment 
she wanted for letting Fenwick know that he was free. There 
were times when she thought of rushing back to Elmslie, but to 
do this until the explanation had been made, was, she fancied, 
impossible, She had come for a three weeks’ stay, and of this 
only a fortnight—was it credible? only a fortnight !—had passed. 
Then the college—for a moment she reflected hopefully on the 
college, and some proffered engagement. But, alas! again. 
Engagements did not pour in every day, and she flushed furiously 
4 she realised that her own, which she had proudly regarded as 
i offering on the shrine of emancipated woman, were more 
probably due only to the efforts of two men who liked her. 
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Humiliating conviction! Besides, at Fenwick’s instigation, she 
had obediently written a request to the principal to withdraw her 
name from the lists of those seeking employment. 

Look as she would, she could not clearly see the road by which 
she might escape; yet each day seemed to make her position more 
unbearable. 

And Mrs. Leslie, Mrs. Leslie added tenfold to her difficulties, 
and this with the best intentions in the world. Claudia’s wounded 
love flung itself for support on her woman’s pride; like her race 
she could endure magnificently, if only she were allowed, m.- 
questioned, to hide the anguish of the wound. But Mrs. Leslie 
saw too much, pointed out what the girl would fain have passed 
over in silence, grumbled, protested, excused. She was personally 
affronted with her brother, and used Claudia as a weapon of 
retaliation. She did not approve of Helen Arbuthnot, she con- 
sidered that Arthur was behaving scandalously, and she felt a 
large degree of responsibility for the girl under her care ; so that 
it was constantly—‘ Well, certainly, Arthur, you have been most 
attentive to Claudia to-day!” or, “If I were Claudia, I should 
not thank you much for looking in upon me at the end of the 
afternoon ;” or, “ Claudia and I seem left very much to our ow 
devices!” And these reproaches, uttered before Claudia herself, 
had the effect of paralysing the girl, and of taking from her what 
seemed her own just cause of complaint. 

There were dangerous moments, too, when Fenwick, smitten 
with remorse or swayed by caprice—who can say ?—regained his 
old ascendancy ; when she could almost believe that all was as it 
had been, moments when he was charming, tender; moments, 
alas! too fleeting, but sweet enough to make her own with a 
pang that if only they lasted, she must still be his. For the sake 
of their delicious glamour, a weaker nature might have readily 
consented to keep its eyes blinded, and to believe that all would 
yet be well. But Claudia was not weak. Her training, whatever 
else it had done or left undone, had exercised her intellect, and 
given her powers of self-control which came to her rescue now. 
She saw clearly that when Fenwick was charming, it was because 
he had made up his mind to charm; that it was not due to 
spontaneous love, but to intentional love-making, and that such 
intervals were succeeded by evident indifference. 





CoRRIGENDUM. 
Vol. 110 [ No. 434], page 60, line 23, for “1878” read “1578.” 





